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: 2: fortify the leader- 


4 ship of the “Mérode” 

© and “Harvard Mills” Un- 

| derwear, Winship, Boit & 
Co., of Wakefield, Mass., 
felt it desirable to depart 
from their policy of con- 
servatism. 


With characteristic acumen they put their 
merchandising problems up to Advertising 
Headquarters last fall. Here, after careful sur- 
vey of the underwear field, after complete analysis 
of past sales and sales territories, a new merchan- 
dising policy with a most aggressive advertising 
program was evolved. 


How well we planned is already evidenced by 
the increased dealer co-operation, the ever-grow- 
ing number of retail outlets and the more inten- 
sified efforts of the sales force. 


If you have a leader in the making or an estab- 
lished brand needing sales stimulation, why not 
do as others are doing—call on Advertising 
Headquarters ? 








Boom. AYER & . SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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15 times around the earth 


every twenty-four hours is the aggregate distance 
travelled by a Car Card in the cars of the Interborough 
Subway and Elevated system. 


DAILY, its message is displayed to 2,234,000 people —a 
number greater than the total population of six big 
Western states. 

Greater New York, the largest and richest single market in the world, is DOMINATED 
by this one medium. Most of the people al at the time, and all of the people some of 


thetime, must ride on this rapid transit system. It “gridirons’” New York and draws 
its traffic from all boroughs and suburbs. 


New extensions to this system are now being opened to the public and many cars 
added, but traffic keeps far ahead of equipment. Rates also must advance because 
of a heavy rental increase for basic advertising privileges. 


NOW is the time to think about New York sales and Interborough advertising— 
they go together. Write! 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York City 
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No. 7 


How Advertisers Are Fighting to 
Hold Down Prices of 
Their Products 


Sacrifices That Manufacturers Are Willingly Making to Conserve Good 
Will 


By John Allen Murphy 


HOSE who have been follow- 

ing the price course of well- 
known, advertised brands of mer- 
chandise for the past two or three 
years could find no better proof 
of. the value to the public of a 
standardized product. Though 
the prices of raw materials have 
been vaulting to altitudes scarce- 
ly ever known before and though 
the cost of producing manufac- 
tured articles has increased tre- 
mendously, the prices of a long 
list of well-advertised products 
have either not advanced at all, 
or else the advance has been so 
small that it is out of all pro- 
portion to the increased manu- 
facturing cost. And even when 
prices were raised, often the move 
was not undertaken for a long 
time after it became-vitally neces- 
sary to charge more for the 
goods. The manufacturers vol- 
untarily and deliberately shoul- 
dered the increased burden as long 
as it was in their power to stand 
it. 

The last two or three years 
have convincingly shown that 
when a manufacturer has stand- 
ardized his product, both as to 
quality and price, and through ad- 
vertising has popularized it, he 
will suffer. every sort of incon- 
venience, even great financial loss, 
rather than depart from his 
standards or disturb the condi- 
tion that. he took such pains to 
establish. 

It is no exaggeration to say 


that this has been demonstrated 
in hundreds of cases. In several 
instances the writer has been ta- 
ken behind the scenes and has 
been given an opportunity to see 
the lengths to which our modern 
type of manufacturer is willing 
to go to protect the buyers of his 
goods against price advances and 
lowered quality. 

Before going any further, I am 
willing to admit that it is possible 
for the critic of advertising to 
produce a rather formidable list 
of advertised articles that have 
advanced in price. I know that 
he is likely to point to the collar 
manufacturers, as an example, 
and say, “Look how quick they 
were in running up their. prices.” 
Very well, then, let us take col- 
lars. If the critic can get inside 
the accounting department of the 
collar business, he will find that 
when collars were put up to fif- 
teen cents the advance did not 
equal the increased cost of pro- 
duction. If the old two-for-25- 
cent collars were to-day being 
retailed at three for 50 cents, in- 
stead of fifteen cents each, and 
priced to the retailer in propor- 
tion, the manufacturers would not 
even then be making their normal 
profit. 

But claiming that'the prices of 
advertised products have not gone 
up in price is not the theme of 
this article. I’ve already ad- 
mitted that many of them have 
advanced. The wonder is not 
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that they have advanced, but that 
the advance is so small as com- 
pared with the staggering in- 
creases in the cost of basic mate- 
rials, which in some cases is over 
1,000 per cent. The purpose of 
the article is to show how manu- 
facturers of trade-marked goods 
stood out against these produc- 
tion increases, how valiantly they 
fought them and how desperately 
they tried to avoid asking the 
consumer of their products to pay 
more for them. 

In some fields trade-mark goods 
didn’t advance for two years after 
the bulk goods went up. In some 
cases bulk goods advanced several 
times, before branded goods of 
the same kind went up once. 
There are examples of advertisers 
who put up the price of their own 
bulk merchandise a year or two 
before they advanced their trade- 
marked goods. There are any 
number of advertisers who by 
all the rules of logic and of 
sound business policy should 
have advanced their prices months 
ago, and yet they have not done 
so. They are trying to weather 
the perils that beset their busi- 
ness, without asking any assist- 
ance from their customers. 

Before the trade-mark era of 
manufacturing began, to a great 
extent it was the custom of pro- 
ducers to meet the onslaughts of 
competition by reducing the qual- 
ity of their own products. When- 
ever the cost of making goods 
increased, they usually met it in 
the same way. 

Although during the past two 
or three years manufacturers 
have had to face all kinds of 
strange problems, it is notable 
that they did not try to solve 
them by resorting to any com- 
promising tactics. It is true that 
many have been obliged to use 
substitutes, but in the main even 
this has been done without low- 
ering customary standards. 

The writer knows of one Mid- 
dle West concern that furnishes 
a splendid concrete example of 
the point of this article. It is 
one of the country’s most con- 
sistent advertisers and is gener- 
ally regarded as about. the most 
conspicuously successful house in 
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its field. It makes a product that 
is retailed at a standard price. 
When the war started in 1914, 
this firm made a fair profit. Since 
then it has had all sorts of addi- 
tional expenses saddled on it. 
Raw material in its line is scarce 
and consequently is gradually in- 
creasing in price. Labor, the 
package and practically every oth- 
er item that enters into the cost 
of the product has gone up mate- 
rially since 1914. The margin of 
modest profit that this company 
formerly made has been wiped 
out, yet it has sfeadfastly re- 
fused to raise its prices, or to 
tinker with its formula! It con- 
tends that it has built up a repu- 
tation for its product and has 
taught the public to pay a certain 
definite price for it. It will not 
upset this condition unless it is 
absolutely forced to do so. But 
that is not all. This concern now 
faces another period of further 
increased costs, and it is serious- 
ly considering whether it will con- 
tinue to absorb them and run its 
business for the next year or two 
at a heavy loss or if the time has 
come to abandon its principle and 
raise prices. The fact that it 
even considers operating at a loss 
shows how strongly convinced it 
is of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple. 


NOT DEPRECIATE GOOD WILL 
UNNECESSARILY 


While this particular case may 
seem a little extreme, it is by no 
means a rare instance. Those be- 
hind the scenes could duplicate 
the story more times than any- 
body imagines. It simply goes to 
show that good will is a mighty 
precious asset and is so regarded 
by the manufacturer who is for- 
tunate enough to possess it. He 
will not do anything. to depreciate 
it even slightly if he can help it. 

Take the National Biscuit Com- 
pany as another example. Every 
one knows how the material that 
enters into its products has been 
sky-rocketing in price. Flour has 
about tripled since the early 
months of 1914. The cartons, 
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labor, butter, sugar, and every- 
thing else that is used in making 
cakes 


and biscuits command 
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much higher prices than they 
did three years ago. Despite 
this the National maintained 
the price of its package goods 
until recently. The price of 
Uneeda Biscuit, for example, was 
raised for the first time but a few 
weeks ago. At first it was put up to 
six cents, but it became necessary 
to raise it again a short time later. 
Uneeda now retails quite generally 
for eight cents a package; or two 
for fifteen cents. This company 
fought with enhanced costs for 
nearly three years before it asked 
the consumer of its goods to share 
its new burdens. The National 
has been advertising standard 
goods at fixed prices for so long 
and has worked up such a huge 
business on this basis that it was 
naturally very averse to making 
any changes. It accepted the sit- 
uation as temporary and set it- 
self to put up with any incon- 
venience or loss rather than dis- 
turb the well-established basis on 
which its goods were sold. How- 
ever, things kept getting worse 
instead of better and it was 
finally forced to make the changes 
already mentioned. 

This National Biscuit incident 
gives us another proof of how 
the advertising and the standard- 
izing of merchandise holds down 
its cost to the consumer. Most 
bulk goods and most unbranded 
products in the bakery line were 
advanced to the ultimate buyer 
long before the price of such ar- 
ticles as Uneeda Biscuit went up. 


BIG MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES TO 
OVERCOME 


While not exactly pertinent to 
the story, the mechanical process 
through which the National had 
to go to make its outstanding ad- 
vertising harmonize with the new 
prices is worth recording in 
Printers’ INK. This company is 
among those concerns that have 
always advertised the retail prices 
of its products very freely. The 
prices were usually stated on bul- 
letin boards, on wall signs, on the 
packages and in various other 
places. When the sales figures 
were advanced, it became impor- 
tant that those old prices be quick- 
ly removed, or they might inter- 
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fere with the dealer getting the 
advance. Hence crews of men 
were dispatched to all parts of 
the country to blot out the old 
figures. The prices on the pack- 
ages presented most trouble, as 
they were not so easy to remove. 

The fact that a manufacturer 
advertises does not necessarily 
make him so altruistic that he 
will fight rising costs, just for 
the mere love of the public. The 
point is that he has more at stake 
than the non-advertiser. He has 
a valuable investment in good 
will, which he will naturally try 
to conserve, even though in doing 
so it means a large temporary 
loss to him. The man who 
doesn’t advertise may wish to 
hold down prices, but he is not 
under the same necessity to keep 
them down as is the advertiser. 
In fact, he has more to gain by 
raising them. But even if the 
non-advertiser were anxious to 
keep prices at former levels, he 
would be handicapped in the ef- 
fort. The fact that he doesn’t 
advertise is likely to increase his 
cost of doing business to such an 
extent that he is obliged to in- 
crease his prices, whereas the ad- 
vertiser, as has been demonstrated 
in many instances, is able to con- 
tinue the old prices and still make 
a profit. This explains why many 
advertising manufacturers have 
got through the trying days since 
August, 1914, without asking the 
consumer to pay more for their 
goods. 

Jell-O is one, of the many prod- 
ucts that could be put in this 
classification. It is made by the 
Genesee Pure Food Company 
and until quite recently was sold 
to the dealer for ninety cents a 
dozen and usually retailed for ten 
cents. The cost of making this 
article, in common with nearly 
everything else, has been rising 
for some time and it now costs 
twenty cents more a dozen to 
manufacture it. When the price 
of Jell-O was recently raised to 
the retailer only one-fourth of the 
increased cost was shifted to him. 
This now makes the dealer’s price 
ninety-five cents a dozen, which 
permits it still to be sold to the 
consumer for a dime. The only 
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change to the householder is that 
the occasional “three for a quar- 
ter” selling is likely to be elim- 
inated. It it were not for strong 
advertising and aggressive selling, 
which has enabled the Genesee 
Pure kood Company to increase 
greatly its sales during the past 
two years, it is more than likely 
that the price to the dealer would 
have been put up long ago and 
that even the retail price would 
have even been forced higher 
through necessity. 

Ryzon Baking Powder, which is 
put out by the General Chemi- 
cal Company, is another instance 
of how standardization holds 
down prices to the consumer. The 
retail price of this product was 
established in 1915, at thirty-five 
cents a pound. Since then corn 
starch has doubled in price, bi- 
carbonate of soda has increased 
materially and so has phosphate, 
cans, labor and all other items 
that enter into the cost of its 
manufacture. The company de- 
clares that it is for price stand- 
ardization first, last and all the 
time, and that since the whole 
fabric of its merchandising is 
wrapped around that idea, it will 
fight to the last ditch against 
disturbing the established price. 
In the case of this company, also, 
advertising, by speeding up its 
sales, has made it easier for it 
to hold out successfully against 
advanced costs. 


OTHERS WHO HAVE CLUNG TO LOW- 
PRICE LEVELS 

The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, the Franco-American 
Food Company, Runkel Brothers 
and dozens of other leading 
houses have heroically fought the 
necessity of changing the price 
level of their products. They 
have absorbed costs right and left 
and have been so set against dis- 
turbing the selling conditions sur- 
rounding their products that when 
finally they were obliged to de- 
part from old prices or old stand- 
ards it was because they had no 
other recourse. 

But probably the most interest- 
ing incident that can be related 
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in this article is that of the In- 
gersoll dollar watch. Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother have been 
compelled to abandon, for a time 
at least, the idea on which their 
business was founded and around 
which the activity of its large 
organization has been centered 
for over a quarter of a century. 
In other words, this firm’s fa- 
mous dollar watch, one of the 
world’s most extensively adver- 
tised products, is temporarily off 
of the market. The watch, itself, 
is still on sale, but its price is 
now $1.35. Of all the queer prob- 
lems that have been forced on 
business men, as a result of the 
war, few have been more puzzling 
than the situation in which the 
house of Ingersoll found itself 
over a year ago. At that time it 
began to see the drift of affairs 
and began wondering how it was 
going to maintain the old price. 
Spelter, copper, chemicals, acids, 
lacquers, glass, springs and the 
other materials used in making the 
watch had climbed way beyond 
old levels, most of the advances 
were from 100 to 200 per 
cent. 

_For months the Ingersolls con- 
tinued to make the dollar time- 
piece and to sell it at the for- 
mer price, although it was no 
longer a commercial proposition 
for them. They persisted, how- 
ever, hoping against hope that the 
situation would suddenly change. 
The dollar watch is very dear 
to the heart of the Ingersoll fam- 
ily, and in the struggle to main- 
tain its well-known price, pride 
played a most important part. 
Giving up the dollar price seemed 
like scrapping the work of a life- 
time. Here is a case where hold- 
ing the old price was a matter of 
sentiment, rather than of business. 
Judged from the business stand- 
point, it was more convenient 
and easier to raise the price. Even 
though the company had invest- 
ed millions in advertising the 
price of the article even more 
strongly than it advertised its util- 
ity, advancing the price did not 
meet with the objection that one 
would have imagined. The public 
accepted the advance quite 
calmly. 
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The Ingersolls, in common with 
most advertising manufacturers 
who have been forced to advance 
the price of their products, are 
only too anxious to restore prices 
to their former levels just as soon 
as they can. 

That many of our big manu- 
facturers have been able to keep 
from advancing prices for so long 
is a victory for the efficient or- 
ganization, for resourceful. man- 
agement and above all for stand- 
ardization. Look how the Dia- 
mond Match Company fought to 
enable the dealer to continue sell- 
ing a standard box of matches for 
five cents. Just see how some of 
the things used in making matches 
have gone up. Muriate of pot- 
ash advanced over 1,200 per cent; 
chlorate of potash about 1,000 per 
cent; paraffne wax around 300 
per cent; match glue near 500 
per cent. Spectacular advances 
have been shown in nearly all 
other ingredients. These baffling 
conditions have been met for two 
years and yet it is only a few 
months ago that the company 
raised its prices. Progressive re- 
search, resource in finding new in- 
gredients or in changing processes 
enabled the company to hold the 
price down longer than would 
have been otherwise possible. 
Permanent gains in efficiency are 
likely to result from the valua- 
ble discoveries made by many of 
our manufacturers in their strug- 
gle to keep the prices of their 
products from advancing. 

In these days when the finger 
of public suspicion is pointed to 
every concern that is obliged to 
raise a price and where many 
are suspected of gambling in life’s 
necessities or of needlessly jug- 
gling their prices, it is refresh- 
ing to know that many of the big 
manufacturers of trade-mark 
products are pitting all the re- 
sources of their organizations 
against price advances. They 
have standardized both their prod- 
ucts and their prices and by ad- 
vertising have established valua- 
ble relations with the public 
Naturally thev will not permit 
anything to disturb those condi- 
tions, unless it is unavoidable. 

Furthermore, it is common talk 
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in some trades that the disposi- 
tion of advertisers to hold prices 
down as long as they can has had 
the effect of checking the general 
tendency in the trade to advance 
prices. The National Biscuit 
Company, for instance, in some 
quarters was severely criticized 
for holding back its advance as 
long as it did. The few inci- 
dents related in this article and 
the dozens of others of a similar 
nature that might be told if space 
permitted contribute new evidence 
in support of every advertising 
man’s contention that advertising 
decreases the cost of living ra- 
ther than increases it, as some 


are so fond of asserting. 


Bill in Congress Against Fraud- 


ulent Advertising 

A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress by- Representative Aaron 
Kreider to forbid false or misleading 
advertisements. Mr. Kreider represents 
a Pennsylvania district and is interested 
in the manufacture of shoes. The bill 
would make it a misdemeanor know- 
ingly to publish any statement that is 
untrue or calculated to mislead regard- 
ing the quantity, quality, present or 
former price, or possession of rewards 
or prizes conferred on merchandise, etc., 
that enters into interstate or foreign 
commerce. Penalty, fine of not over 
$1,000 or imprisonment not over one 
year, or both. 


Branch of Kimball Publications 
in Columbus 


The Fred L. Kimball Company, 
Waterloo, Ia., publisher of Kimball’s 
Dairy Farmer, Milk Trade Journal and 
the Egg Reporter, on May 1st opened 
offices in Columbus, Ohio, to better 
serve the dairy and poultry interests 
east of the Mississippi River. John 
Andrews, president of the company, has 
moved to Columbus and will direct the 
editorial, subscription and advertising 
work in the Eastern field, while A. E. 
Haswell will be in charge of the Water- 
loo, Ia., offices. 

The printing plant will 
Waterloo. 


New Orleans Club’s Officers 


The Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans has elected officers as follows: 
President, Paul Renshaw, advertising 
manager of the D,  . Holmes Company; 
vice-president, H. E. Groffman, resident 
manager of the Cluett- Peabody Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, G. A. True, 
of the Robert H. True Company. The 
new board of directors is composed of 
S. O. Landry, T. H. Taylor, A. G. 
Newmyer, G. W. Reese, H, G. Todd 
and L. R. Putnam, in addition to the 
officers named above. 
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HE good will of our customers is 
emphasized by letters like the above. 
The good will of hundreds of other 
advertisers, publishers and other 
friends, is also expressed in hundreds 
of congratulatory messages. We te- 
gard this good will and this friendl. 
interest as one of out biggest assets. 


Wim. H. Rankin Compan 


WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NESBIT H.A. GROTH 
President Vice-President Secy-Treas. 


104 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 25 East 26 Street, New York 
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Winning a National Distri- 
bution Without Salesmen 


Three years ago Odorono, The 
Toilet Water for Extreme Perspira- 
tion, had a limited sectional distribu- 
tion and sale. 


Today it is to be found in nearly 
every place where toilet goods are sold 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


This national distribution and sale 
was secured practically without the use 
of salesmen, and on a comparatively 
modest advertising investment at the 
Start. 





The merit of the product, plus the 
advertising plan devised three years 
ago, has made Odorono a national 
success. 


At the same time a popular preju- 
dice has been overcome and_ the 
opinion and practice of the medical 
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profession on the subject of perspira- 
tion has been completely changed. 


For comparatively few articles, per- 
haps, could a similar method secure a 
similar result. 


But if you are hesitating to advertise 
nationally because of a lack of national 
distribution, it might pay you to talk 
your problems over with us. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
NEW YORK 


Cuicaco Boston’ Detroir CINCINNATI 
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Prominent Advertisers Use Full 
Pages to Recruit Red Cross 
Workers 


Chicago Campaign Will Demonstrate War Value of Paid Space 


HICAGO advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents have decided 
that free publicity and “news 
mentions” may be all right for 
some things, but they are totally 
inadequate when quick action is 
required. Ever since the war be- 
gan the Chicago Red Cross has 
been largely dependent upon the 
charity of the newspapers and 
word-of-mouth advertising by its 
members to increase its member- 
ship. But the membership has 
failed to materially increase. In 
spite of all the efforts of Red 
Cross authorities, in spite of the 
help extended by friendly news- 
papers, the best the Chicago Red 
Cross has been able to do up to 
date has been 17,000 members, as 
compared with St. Louis’ 35,000 
and New York’s 125,000. So 
Walter D. Moody, director of the 
membership cam- 
paign, appealed to 
the Western Adver- 
tising Agents’ Asso- 
ciation for assistance. 
This organization, 
representing the ad- 
vertisers of the Mid- 
dle West, decided 
that there was no use 


chance to help make Chi- 


HERES your 
‘cago the great Red Cross city of America. 


advertisers were each to use a 
page advertisement soliciting Red 
Cross memberships in one of the 
seven Chicago dailies. In the first 
nine days of the campaign 81,066 
new members paid their dues for 
one year. A whirlwind finish is 
expected to raise the membership 
total to 250,000. At the time of 
going to press, the following ad- 
vertisers had used full pages: 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Hotel La Salle, Reliance 
Manufacturing Co., Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, Illinois Life Insurance Co., 
Marshall Field & Co., H. Paulman & 
Co., Maurice L. Rothschild, Hardman 
Tire & Rubber Co., John R. Thompson 
Co., Harry Newman Co., First National 
Bank of Chicago, Armour & Co., Elgin 
Motor Car Co., National Food Prod- 
ucts Co., American Radiator Co., IIli- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank, F. E. Fos- 
ter & Co., Erwin & Wasey Co., Soro- 
sis Shoe Co., Consumers’ Co., Philip 
Henrici Co. 


THE Red Cross is the greatest humani- 
the world, 
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trying to dig a canal 
with a toy spade. Am- 
ple evidence was pre- 
sented to show that 





there is a real need 





for Red Cross work- 
ers, and from long 
experience the agents 
knew that the only 
positive way to fill 
that need quickly was 
sensational, domina- 
ting page advertise- 
ments, reaching the 
class of people de- 
sired as Red Cross 
workers. So a 
campaign was planned 
in which thirty-five 
prominent Chicago 
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OSE BUCKEYE (overs 


Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Advertising keeps 
the price down— 
That is the princ- 
pal difference 
between 


euckeye 


Covers 


and costlier cover 
papers. 


‘The Principles and Practice of 
Direct Advertising” is a 190- 
page book of Facts, Figures 
and Suggestions that should 
be on the desk of every adver- 
tiser. Sent free on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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USINESS optimism is 
B commendably express- 
ed in the advertising 
preparations being made by 
Florida to exploit her great 
drive against King Winter. 
Railroads, Hotels and Boards 
of Trade, working a half year 
ahead, are about to launch a 
more imposing publicity cam- 
paign than ever before— a cam- 


paign to SELL SUNSHINE. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists has 
recently completed hundreds of designs 


The Ethridge 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 E. 26th Street 
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for booklets, folders, dainty brochures 


and newspaper and magazine work. It 
has been creative work, too, of a most 
exacting kind. One of our clients, in 
passing upon illustratiohs for the largest 


order ever emanating from the South, 
has been generous enough to wire us as 
follows: 


“The drawings and dummies WENT 

BIG. Our people have practically 

OKed everything and tell us that it 
is the finest series of designs they have ever 
seen. Congratulations.” 


Association of Artists 


CHiLAGO OFFICE, 220 S. State Street DETROIT, 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Every sound argument ad- 
vanced for the use of any farm 
paper is at J/east an equally 
sound argument for The Farm 
Journal. 


Of all general farm papers it is 
the largest, as well as the high- 
est-priced per copy, for it sells 
most of its circulation on the 
long-term basis and yet is the 
same price per year whether for 
one year or for five. 


Moreover, The Farm Journal 
concentrates more of its full- 
paid circulation, in the richest 
agricultural sections of America, 
than the general, local or terri- 
torial papers obtain therein. 


Get out your A. B. C. records 
and look over the figures. Then, 
keep your copy in 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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McAdoo Won’t Accept hese Space 
from Newspapers but’: Will | 
from Other Publications 


How the Liberty Loan Will Be Advertised 


ERHAPS the first real adver- 

tising step in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan is the adoption of 
the Statue of Liberty as a trade- 
mark or symbol of the great war 
bond flotation. This was decided 
upon at the meeting of members 
of the National Advertising Ad- 
visory Board with Robert W. 
Woolley, manager of the loan pub- 
licity for the Treasury Department 
in New York, on Wednesday, 
May 9. The day before Mr. Mc- 
Adoo had accepted the tender of 
the board’s services in an advisory 
capacity. At that time in Wash- 


ington the board submitted its ten-_ 


tative plan for advertising and 
selling the bonds, including sam- 
ples of suggested copy, but after 
consultation with the Secretary, it 
was found that the entire plan 
will have to be radically revised 
to meet the conditions under 
which the loan will be marketed. 

Mr. McAdoo told the commit- 
tee, and this fact was further em- 
phasized at the subsequent meet- 
ing of the Committee on Plan 
and Scope with Mr. Woolley, 
that there will be absolutely no 
appropriation for advertising. The 
planned-for appropriation of one- 
tenth of one per cent for ex- 
penses, it is figured, is meagre 
enough as it is for the bare physi- 
cal requirements of the loan—the 
paper and printing, especially as 
there are bonds as small as $50, 
clerical machinery, etc. Under the 
circumstances there can be noth- 
ing left for advertising, and such 
advertising as may be done, ex- 
clusive of pure publicity, will have 
to be the gift of the people, patri- 
)tic individuals, as well as public 
1 private organizations. Not all 
f this, as the plans lie, will be 
looked for from publishers or 
ther sellers of service, however, 
iIthough offers from these quar- 
‘ers have been plentiful. Mr. Mc- 


Adoo told the committee that he 
would not accept the offers of 
space from daily newspapers. He 
said he recognized that space was 
a commodity worth money, and 
that a good many who could af- 
ford to donate space had already 
offered it willingly. There are 
others, however, who he appre- 
ciated could not afford to give 
their space away. If he accepted 
space from some and put Govern- 
ment advertising in these papers, 
the rest might be placed in a false 
position, in that the public might 
think that the latter were not con- 
sidered as valuable. An obvious 
way of avoiding this would be to 
give credit in the copy to the paper 
as donor of the space, but this 
again might make the others ap- 
pear unpatriotic. The only course 
left was to refuse all offers from 
the dailies. . 
Offers from certain associations 





Pour LA France 


VERSEZ VOTRE OR 











ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS FINANCE 
POSTERS PRODUCED BY TIIE WAR 


‘ 
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of papers, such as the foreign- 
language press, groups of farm 
papers, the trade press, etc., Mr. 
McAdoo does not consider in the 
same category as he does the daily 
press, and therefore he does not 
feel the same embarrassment in 
accepting their offers that exists 
in the case of the dailies. 


FEDERAL BANKS TO SUPERVISE 
DETAILS 


On this basis the plans of those 
tendering their services in an ad- 
vertising advisory capacity will be 
revamped to meet the new condi- 
tions, and these plans will be laid 
to accord with the method of dis- 
tribution of the bonds as already 
announced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It has been put up to 
the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
trict banks to handle the de- 
tails of distributing the bond issue 
for their sections. The line of 
procedure of the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board has there- 
fore been revised to co-operate 
with these banks in arranging 


plans for local advertising com- 
mittees in all cities where there 
are Federal Reserve banks. There- 


fore chairmen of local commit- 
tees in each of the Federal Re- 
serve district committees have been 
appointed as follows, in each case 
the man chosen being either presi- 
dent of his local ad club, or repre- 
sentative of the A. A. C. of W. 
in some important way: Boston, 
Frank A. Black, of William Filene 
Sons & Co., president of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association; New 
York, Collin Armstrong, of Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., president of the 
New York Advertising Agents’ 
Association; Philadelphia, Rowe 
Stewart, advertising manager The 
Record, and president of the Poor 
Richard Club; Cleveland, William 
J. Raddatz, Stratford Press Com- 
pany; Richmond, R. R. King. of 
the Remington Typewriter Co.; 
Atlanta, St. Elmo Massengale, 
president of the Southern Adver- 
tising Agents’ Association; Chi- 
cago, William H. Rankin, presi- 
dent of William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, and president of the West- 
ern Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion; St. Louis, W. A. D’Arcy, 


INK 


president D’Arcy Advertising 
Company and member of Execu- 
tive Committee, A. A. C. of W.; 
Minneapolis, Mac Martin, presi- 
dent Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency and chairman of Research 
Committee, A. A. C. of W.; 
Kansas City, William H. Besack, 
president, William H. Besack 
Advertising Service; Dallas, T. 
C. Phelps, Field-Lippman Piano 
Company; San Francisco, C 
Brockhagen, of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. : 

These local committee heads 
will be instructed to make up their 
own committees to give the local 
Federal Reserve banks their best 
help, under the direction of the 
National Advertising Advisory 
Board. They will help organize 
salesmen and assist in the forma- 
tion of a course of procedure in 
marketing the bonds. While large 
committees of bankers, as well 
as individual concerns have sub- 
scribed to large blocks of the loan 
for distribution, the Advisory 
Board feels that they have not the 
machinery for reaching the aver- 
age man, who is quite possibly not 
a bond buyer, nor have they 
enough salesmen. For that reason 
the co-operation of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs is regarded as 
extremely valuable, and it is 
planned to make the some 16,000 
members of these clubs act so far 
as possible as so many sales man- 
agers. It will be the duty of those 
who offer themselves for this ser- 
vice, under the plan of procedure, 
to give their advice and knowledge 
in helping to form sales forces, 
writing copy, and lining up the 
amount of advertising space that 
may be contributed by local adver- 
tisers—merchants, banks, and in- 
dividuals or organizations wishing 
to donate space. 

Perhaps a model of the course 
of procedure that will be followed 
all over the country is afforded by 
the plans of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, already under 
way. In this, the Second District, 
a general committee of twelve 
members and an executive man- 
ager, with the governor of the 
Second Federal Reserve Bank as 
chairman, is handling, with the co- 
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operation of an executive commit- 
tee, the two general subdivisions 
of distribution and financing. The 
whole district has been divided 
into five sub-divisions, and for 
these, in turn, district committees 
have been formed. 

In New York City a publicity 
committee has been appointed, and 
has taken up headquarters in the 
Equitable Building, where it is un- 
dertaking the task of popularizing 
the loan through so-called pub- 
licity work as well as through ad- 
vertising. This committee consists 
of Franklin A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, 
chairman; Guy Emerson, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, secretary; Martin 
Egan, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, and W. S. Kies, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 
At a meeting of this committee 
with the Committee on Plan and 
Scope of the National Advertising 
Advisory Board held last Satur- 
day, O. C. Harn, of the National 
Lead Company, and chairman’ of 
the Plan and Scope Committee, 
offered his services to the Pub- 
licity Committee and is now de- 
voting all his time to the adver- 
tising problems of the Second 
Federal Reserve District. Some 
of the advertising men who were 
present at this meeting to discuss 
advertising matters in connection 
with the loan were Lee Olwell of 
the National City Company, F. 
D. Casey of Collier’s, Collin Arm- 
strong, George W. Hopkins of 
the American Chicle Company, 
Louis Fancher of the Society of 
Illustrators, and Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, president of the A. A. C. 
0 NV 

Several poster designs were sub- 
mitted to the committee at New 
York and one of these has been 
iccepted. It vill be the aim of 
he advertising members of the 
‘committee to devise a method 
vhereby local advertisers may be 
asked to denote a portion of their 
egular space for copy which will 
be supplied by the committee, pre- 
pared under the advice of advertis- 
ing men. Thus, while any amount 
of space may be put at the com- 
mittee’s disposal by advertisers 
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and through other sources, the 
selling efforts will be co-ordinated. 

Meanwhile plans are shaping up 
for giving the loan as wide pub- 
licity as possible through every 
means available for that purpose. 
On Saturday last Mr. McAdoo in 
Washington asked the co-opera- 
tion of all the Cabinet officers 
towards having all official enve- 
lopes and mail matter sent out 
bear a red imprint of this slogan 
—“Your Patriotic Duty—Buy a 
Liberty Bond.” Stump oratory is 
another means looked to to gain 
publicity, and the national organ- 
izations of the several parties will 
be asked to lend their support in 
arranging programmes and _itin- 
eraries for speakers. On Sunday 
last it was announced that Mr. 
McAdoo himself would take the 
stump ‘throughout the Middle 
West in behalf of the loan. 

In New York the committee on 
publicity is organizing sub-com- 
mittees to cover groups of individ- 
uals, business concerns, civic and 
labor organizations, churches, the- 
atrical men, publications, etc., rep- 
resentative members from which 
groups will be asked to arrange 
for meetings within their scope to 
be addressed by prominent speak- 
ers, and to assist in the mobiliza- 
tion of the advertising and pub- 
licity machinery of each group. 

These in general are the lines 
along which the advertising of the 
great Liberty Loan is developing 
and will proceed all over the 
country. At present the situation 
is in a state of flux that is grad- 
ually and surely crystallizing. 


Joins Society for Electrical 
Development 


B. H. Collins has joined the publicity 
staff of the Society for Electrical De- 


velopment, Inc., New York. He takes 
the place of Hill Griffith, first lieutenant, 
cavalry, of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. Collins has been connected with 
the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. 


The advertising account of the West- 
ern Coil & Electrical Company and that 
of the Eagle Broom Company, both 
of Racine, Wis., will hereafter be han- 
dled by the Western Advertising Agency 
of that city. 





Advertising Men in Military Service 


A Directory of Some of Those Who Have 


S a matter of information to 

their friends and business ac- 
quaintances, Printers’ INK will 
publish, week by week, a list of 
advertising men who have joined 
some branch of the military or 
naval forces. As far as possible, 
we desire to mention the organiza- 
tion in which a man has enrolled 
and his commissioned or non-com- 
missioned rank, if any. We shall 
be glad if advertising men who 
have already gone or may here- 
after go into military or naval 
service, will inform us of the fact 
for publication in this “Advertis- 
ing Muster Roll.” 


H. K. McCann Company 

D. B. Kinne, Jr., Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg, i 

Ww. Jutte, same. 

Charles Speicher, same. 

Lf Griffin, same, Madison Bar- 
racks, N. 

Cc 


E. Goldsmith, 2d 

C., Officers’ Training 
Myer, Va. 

G. Bucher, Ist Cavalry, N. G., N. Y. 

K. Green, same. 

T. Iaccaci, same. 

R. Willigan, same. 

W. O. Waters, - -» 20 Lieut., 15t' 
Infantry, N. Gc. Y., New York 

W. sg uaitigna, 2d ‘wield Artillery, N 
G., N.Y., New York. 


Training 


Lieut;,, O. R. 
Camp, Fort 


M. P. Goutp Company 


_Maurice S. Gould, Gunner’s Mate, 
a N., Submarine Chaser, Newport, 


Charles Pp. 
Bip Ns Ms 
Sidney D. Gould, 
now in France. 

J. WatterR THompson CoMPANY 

. ane Dunne, 71st Infantry, N. G., 


R. 


Gould, 7th Infantry, N. 


Ambulance Driver, 


‘James Fitzpatrick, Corporal, same. 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Herbert S. Richland, Officers’ Train 

ing Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 
Street & Finney, Ine. 
E. H. Chase, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
New York Navy Yard. 
J. Rowranp M1x 
Lindsley M. Donaldson, 
Corps, now in France. 
Matos ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Martin Franey, 2d Class Yeoman, 
U. S. Naval Coast Defense Reserve. 
BERRIEN-DuRSTINE, INC. 


F. D. Halsey, Ambulance 
American Unit, now in France. 


Ambulance 


Driver, 


Answered the Call to Arms 


CoLtton CoMPANY 
Officers’ Training 
7. 


WeENDELL P. 

A. K. Taylor, 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. 

C. Brewer SMITH 

Wayland M. Minot, Ist Lieut., Bat- 
tery C., Mass. Volunteer Militia. 

Benjamin Black, 11th Co., Coast Ar 
tillery Corps, M. V. M. 


REDFIELD & FISHER 
Milton M. Ensign, N. Y. 
Naval Militia. 
JosePH 


J. Charles 
serves. 


Fisher, 


RicHarps COMPANY 
O’Brien, Jr., Naval Re 


Tracy-Parry COMPANY 
Frederick H. Warner, Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y 
AGENCY 
Training 


Hl. E. LEsaAn ADVERTISING 
John C. Hindle, Officers’ 
Camp, Madison Barracks, 


same, Plattsburg, 


Lee W. Baldwin, 
N.Y 


‘Harry C. Weissner, 8th Coast Defense 
Command, N. G., } 
Walter Farley, 7th Infantry, N. G., 
N. Y 
Catkins & Hovpen, Inc. 
HI. O. Clayberger, Sergeant, 7th In- 
fantry, N. G., Z: ‘ 
J. Allen, Jr., i. 
Van Patten, Inc. 
Wm. H. Hart, Ist Lieut., 
Corps, Memphis, Tenn. 
Fred L. Maguire, Jr., 1st 
N..G.; & XM 
Wm. J. Merrill, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Batiarp ApveRTISING Co., Inc. 
Clement Le Bas, U. S. N., Newport, 


Ensign, l 


Aviation 


Cavalry, 


STERLING ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Louis C. Rosenberg (Sec.), Officers’ 
Training Camp, Plattsburg, N .Y. 
Green-Lucas CoMPANY 


Douglas Chandler, Maryland Naval 


Militia. 
BiackMAN-Ross Co. 

J. Elmer Hazelton, Revenue Cutter 
Service, New London, Conn. 

Edgar A. Whitney, same. 

Ernest J. Goutston Apv. AGENCY 

Joseph S. Batt, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Madison Barracks, i a 

ScrEEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


Ross D. poenene en ), Corporal, 
G. 


Troop B, N. 
Adam Kemble * Wiee- 7 ), Ist 


Lieut., Medical Corps, U. S. 


“TIMES” 


(Asst. Adv. Man- 
C., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


New York 


H. H. Walker 
ager), Major, O. R. 
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Engineers Are CLOSE 


Readers of Advertising in 
Engineering Publications 


The chief executive of a great engineering 
concern, speaking of one of the McGraw-Hill 
papers said: “If I cannot always find time 
to read the editorial and news matter I have 
my secretary read it and clip anything he 
thinks I should see, but J always look through 
the advertising pages myself.” 

Some time ago a firm of architectural en- 
gineers opened correspondence with an ad- 
vertiser of a certain building system which 
was being exploited through the then En- 
gineering News and Engineering Record (now 
the Engineering News-Record) by saying: 
“We have been interested in your articles in 
the engineering papers.” 

The “articles” to which they referred were 
advertisements. The data had been published 
in the advertising pages only. 

Engineers are practical business men. They 
need the practical inspiration and data pro- 
vided by the advertising in engineering publi- 
cations. They know they need it. They look 
for it. And they find it in the 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power . Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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R. J. Sprague (Circ. Man. Annalist), 
Captain, same. 

5: Adler (Asst. Treas.), 2d Lieut., 
same, 


E. B. Wells ooo Adv.), Officers’ 
Training Camp, same. 
. M. c= My (Pub. Off.), me 
W. Kargoll (Adv. Adjusting), 
Field Artillery, N. G., N. Y. 
C. Jenks (Want Ads. ), same, 
H. Humphrey (Circ.), same. 
W. Joyce . bs ae Adv.), 22d 
Engineers, N. G,, 


“Tye Iron AGE” 

John I. Gaffney, 9th Coast Defense 
Command, 

Richard T. Sewing, 7th Infantry, N. 
G., N. Y. 

* ee Dixon, 71st Infantry, N. G., 


— Sullivan, U. S. N. 
G. P. Taylor, Cavalry. 


Battimore “‘News” 
G. B. Redwood, 2d Lieut., 
J. Ws Foster, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 
M. V. Patton, same. 


0, B.C. 
Training 


“PRINTERS INK” 
Raymond Welch, Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Henry B. Williams, 7th Infantry, N. 
G.. 


N. Y. 
5. T. McCaffrey, 2d Field Artillery, N. 
a . A 


” 


Training 


“ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN” 

Roy F. Williams, Quartermaster, U 
S. Naval Coast Defense Reserve, New 
port, R. I. 

“KNICKERBOCKER Press,” ALBANY, N. Y. 
Frederick Yorke, U. S. N. 
Egbert Turner, Officers’ Training 

Camp, Madison Barracks, oo a 


MERIDEN ‘“‘MorNING REcorRD” 


Wayne C. Smith (Adv. Manager), 
U. S. Naval Coast Defense Reserve. 


“Tue Press,’’ PHILADELPHIA 


B. H. Castle, Penna. Naval Reserve. 
Cc. L. Hart, N. G., Penna. 
T. M. Jones, Red ‘Cross. 


“PopuLcar SciENCE MontHLy” 


R. Cade Wilson, Jr., 7th Infantry, 
N: 4g.,. N.Y. 


eS A Sa 
Marcus B. Wilson, same. 
“CURRENT LITERATURE” 


Curtis Wheeler, 2d Lieut., O. R. C., 
Officers’ Training Camp, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


“Dry Goops GuIDE” 


Clifford R. Solomon (manager ready 
to-wear dept.). 


CrowELtL PustisHinc Co. 


K. F. Luthy (American Magazine 
Adv.), Officers’ Training Camp, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

F. S. Mygatt, same. 

J. Fitzgerald (Woman’s 
Companion Adv.), same. 

H. W. Stokes (American Magazine). 

same. 


Merle 


Home 


Crowell, same. 
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D. W. Ashley (Every Week <Adv.). 
N. Y. Naval Militia. 

F, Andrews 
Companion Adv.), 
N. G Y 


George Hall (American 
Adv.), Naval Militia. 
Morse ADVERTISING COMPANY 
_P. F._ Tierney, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Madison Barracks, N. Y. 


(Woman’s| Hom 
Ist Field Hospital 


Magazine 


PHILADELPHIA “‘RECORD” 
Kendall D. Stuart, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 

Paul V. Hanson, same, Fort Niagara, 


R. Turner, U. S. N. 
Allen Smith, Coast Defense. 
Walter W. Hagy, Medical 
Coast Defense. 
s. W. Schmidt, U. S. 
William Worthington, U. S. 
C. Gerald Cholmeley-Jones, Oificers’ 


Training Camp. 
. Labrum, same. 


Corps. 


Ambulance 


OvutTinG PusisuinG Co. 


A. P. Gumaer, (Adv. Manager, Ali 
Outdoors), Officers’ Training Camp, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Wright, (Outing), 


Boston “EveENING TRANSCRIPT” 


Jas. H. McDade, Captain, 8th In- 
fantry, Mass. Volunteer Militia. 

Clarence W. Mason, Sergeant, Sth 
Infantry, same. 

Frank W. Prescott, Aviation Corps. 

Oscar G. Wheeler, same. 

Ralph Sadler, Naval Reserve. 


same. 


“COLLIER’s” 
Wilber Eickelberg, U. 
“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE”’ 


David W. Howe, Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


S. Marines. 


Training 


DouBLeDay, Pace & Co. 
L. Von Elm, N. G., N. Y. 
“FIELD AND STREAM” 
Norwood Smith, Naval Reserves, New 
York Navy Yard. 
“Hearst’s MAGAZINE” 
Roy B. Staver, Major, O.R.C. 
burg, N. Y. 


, Platts 


PuotocrapHic News SyNDICATE 


W. Russell Gomez, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 


Training 


Paut Biock, Inc. 


Herbert W. Moloney, 2nd Lieut., 15th 
Infantry, N. G., 


DenveR ALFALFA MILtinG & Propucrts 
Co. 


R. H. Cochran (Adv. 
ficers’ Training Camp, 
Kan. 


Manager), Of 
Fort Riley, 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Julian’ Harris, Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Training 
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Any national advertiser who has studied 
the Philadelphia territory must appreciate 
the value of this metropolitan market of 
5,000,000 people. 


Some advertisers apparently think that 
Philadelphia requires unusual treatment. 


The Philadelphia market may present 
different conditions to be overcome, but 
opportunities for success are greater than 
in any other city of equal size. 


We have proved this to a number of 
manufacturers. 


One food-product manufacturer today 
has distribution and excellent sales in more 
- 4000 stores—after only fifteen months’ 
work. 


For years we have made a thorough and 
painstaking investigation of this territory 
and now feel that we can be of real service 
to manufacturers who have a product to 
sell Philadelphia people. 


No one will be urged to advertise here — 
unless we can satisfy him that market con- 
ditions are favorable for his success. 


The Ledger 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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It Takes Only OneMatch 
to Start a Big, Fire... 


START THIS WAY— 
Try out HOME LIFE rewards in over 1,000,000 


prospering homes in the Small Town and 
Rural Field. 


Many big merchandisers have made valuable 
discoveries this way. 


HOME LIFE in connection with the Home Life 
Retailer covers the Small Town Field. 


(Denote ia edsncanains iSite ANNIE 44 MALS 


HOME LIFE 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
GEO. F. HARTFORD, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


” 


‘*The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine 
Member A. B. C 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager EASTERN OFFICE 


141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


Circulation 1,000,000 Monthly—$3.50 per Line 
PASTE Le aS 





Advertising in a Paper-Famine in 
Great Britain 


Use of Paper for Posters and Advertising Matter Prohibited in the 
United Kingdom 


By Thomas Russell 


London, Eng., Correspondent of Printers’ Inx (Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, 
War Office, London). 


OR several weeks it has been 

unlawful in Great Britain to 
print a poster, and in a few days 
nobody will be allowed to deliver 
any consumer printed matter un- 
less it has been previously asked 
for in writing. 

The advertising community will 
thus be working in famine condi- 
tions, or worse. Paper is dear in 
the United States and this has 
doubtless reduced its consump- 
tion. American advertisers, them- 
selves busied in trying to see how 
little paper they can make do, 
may be interested in hearing how 
we manage on this side with no 
paper at all. 

Early in the war paper rose 


faster in price than almost any 
other commodity, a few drugs 


being the sole exceptions. Coated 
book, worth about six cents a 
pound in January, 1914, sells for 
seventeen cents now—if you can 
get any—and its importation is 
forbidden. Ordinary news is 
worth nine cents a pound and 
antiques fetch from sixteen to 
eighteen cents. 

Two causes have contributed to 
the rise. For reasons believed to 
be diplomatic, the importation of 
certain paper-making material was 
prohibited a year or more ago. 
An enormous consumption of pa- 
per for government purposes— 
sometimes with a degree of waste- 
fulness which has not escaped 
censure—has reduced the visible 
supply. The increased circulation 
of daily newspapers, resulting 
from public interest in the war, 
operated in the same way, but this 
drain has been forcibly reduced, 
smaller papers having become the 
rule. Supplies are so short that 
publishers are afraid to use their 
usual quota, lest they should pres- 
ently have no paper at all. 
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of the two one-cent evening pa- 
pers in London, the always bright 
and intelligent Star, uses only two 
pages—a__ single sheet—for its 
earlier editions every day. 

Much the greatest part of the 
paper consumption is, of course, 
in news. But the supply of the 
better grades’ chiefly used for ad- 
vertising matter would be larger 
if the newspapers consumed less 
of the limited material available. 
High prices have had the effect of 
making advertisers’ pay much 
more attention than usual to copy 
and design. Many advertising 
pamphlets and catalogues issued 
last year were less bulky than 
usual, but better done. Adver- 
tisers cut out part of the extra 
cost of paper by using fewer 
sheets, but tried to make the rest 
more efficient. This was all an 
improvement. It would have been 
better to do the same thing any 
time, uncompelled. 


PATHETIC POSITION OF POSTERS 


High cost of paper had some- 
thing to do with the diminished 
use of posters last year, but was 
not the sole cause. The advertis- 
ing public has never appreciated 
fully the magnificent posting fa- 
cilities in this country. Cyril 
Sheldon’s “Billposting’—the only 
complete handbook in existence so 
far as I know—contains some 
facts, proved by figures, which 
will one day become known and 
will cause a rush to the hoard- 
ings. But in the general depres- 
sion of advertising, posting was 
the first thing that suffered. Now 
it has been prohibited entirely— 
except where old posters are used. 

This prohibition is an evident 
result of misconceptions prevalent 
among those not practically ac- 
quainted with posting. One small 
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ship “Would “earry all the paper 
heeded; even-ifl a normal year, for 
‘all 'the’postérs used in this coun- 
try—less than 4,000 tons. Half 
that shipload would have more 
than supplied all the posters 
needed this year. The total ccn- 
sumption of paper in the adver- 
tising trades is said to be about 
60,000 tons a year, and to be a 
tenth of what newspapers use. I 
do not vouch for either figure. 


THE PAPER RESTRICTION ORDER 


On March 2d an order was 
made, under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, to restrict, after eight 
days, the use of paper for adver- 
tising. The datc has been since 
three times extended, in respect 
of the distribution of printed 
matter, but unless a fresh ex- 
tension comes along, April 21 is 
the last day. 

The order prohibited (1) the 
making of any paper poster larger 
than 600 square inches—that is, a 
double-crown sheet 20 inches by 
30 inches; (2) the exhibition of 
any bill advertising the contents 
of a newspaper or announcing 
goods offered for sale by a re- 
tailer, except at the newspaper 
office or on the retailer’s own 
premises; (3) the delivery by post 
or otherwise of any tradesman’s 
catalogue, price-list, or any (sic) 
advertising circular, unless by 
written request. 

Catalogues or price-lists (sic) 
sent by traders to traders were 
excepted from this prohibition, 
and the Board of Trade took 
power to issue licenses dispensing 
with the order in specific cases or 
to specific persons. 


WHAT THE ORDER MEANS 


It is noticeable that while the 
order forbids the printing of all 
posters, it only forbids the ex- 
hibition of posters of two par- 
ticular kinds. A theatrical or pic- 
ture-house poster cannot be print- 
ed; but if it has already been 
printed it can be used. Similarly, 
a poster in favor of a charity, or 
a political poster, could not be 
printed, but could be exhibited. 
The wording about posters an- 
nouncing goods for sale by re- 
tailers is not clear; but the au- 
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thorities have since explained it 
as meaning retailers’ own adver- 
tising. Posters for manufac- 
turers may not be printed, but if 
in existence they may be used. 
Price lists and similar advertising 
matter can be printed but may not 
be used. Neither may “any” ad- 
vertising circular. So while a 
political poster can be posted, 
though it may not be printed, a 
political handbill may be printed 
but may not be distributed. If 
the order is to be interpreted 
strictly, a trader may send to an- 
other trader a catalogue or price 
list, but not any circular describ- 
ing the goods! 

The order has almost killed the 
posting industry, without saving 
very much paper. It will have 
the effect of increasing the de- 
mand for newspaper advertising, 
and as nearly all newspapers, ex- 
cept trade papers, have had to 
reduce their advertising space 
as well as their news-columns, 
smaller advertisements are ap- 
pearing. Firms which used to 
mail large numbers of pamphlets 
and catalogues to lists, and are 
now unable to do this except by 
written request, want to get into 
the newspapers with booklet of- 
fers, and pressure is thus in- 
creased. Efforts are conspicuous 
everywhere to improve the copy 
used in the smaller spaces which 
have become the rule. 


INDISCRIMINATE MAIL- 
ING “LISTS” 


WASTE IN 


Many experienced advertisers 
hold that to post a form-letter or 
booklet to a stranger is inefficient. 
One of the most liberal users of 
printed matter, H. E. Hooper, the 
American who bought and im- 
proved the old Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, thought nothing of post- 
ing a quarter of a million booklets 
that had cost a dollar apiece to 
print. But he never posted a 
copy except to people who either 
had asked for it in reply to a 
press advertisement, or had in 
some way given evidence of in- 
terest in serious books. Walter 
Martin, whose large mail-order 
business in tobacco was described 
in Printers’ INK December 23d, 
1915, once swapped lists with a 
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wine merchant and sent a very 
good outfit of printed matter with 
unfavorable results. If a man 
knows you, he is a prospect. If 
he doesn’t, he is only just a name 
on a list. 

The order, strictly interpreted, 
would prevent a retailer handing 
a price list, or any sort of deaier- 
aid matter, across the counter. 
Consequently many firms have 
consumed paper by. printing re- 
quest blanks for retailers to use 
in handing out dealer-aid matter, 
and I know of one house which 
sent out 150,000 blanks on stamped 
post-cards. If the practice of se- 
curing names across the counter 
is promoted among retailers, the 
order, by furnishing an excuse for 
the request, will help to make re- 
tail follow-up more efficient. Any- 
thing which leads to more care 
and efficiency in the use of printed 
matter will have a permanent in- 
fluence, checking carelessness and 
waste. The increased price of 
paper in the United States is 
doubtless exercising a similar in- 
fluence. 


“Photoplay” Establishes 
A. B. C. Precedent 


A precedent that may be followed b 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations in ail 
future audits of publications having a 
large newsstand sale has just been es- 
tablished by James R. Quirk, publisher 
of Photoplay Magazine. He suggested 
to the Bureau that no audit made from 
a publisher’s books regarding news- 
stand sale was complete unless it could 
be verified by comparison with the pub- 
lication’s accounts on the books of the 
news company through which the pub- 
lication was distributed. He pointed 
out that there are ways in which a pub- 
lication can, if it wishes to pad its ac- 
tual circulation, arrange returns from a 
news company so that they need not 
be entered on the books in the regular 
manner, and cannot be detected by an 
examination of its accounts. 

Mr. Quirk then supplied the auditor 
with a letter authorizing him to inspect 
all records of the Western News Com- 
pany concerning Photoplay Magazine. 
There was no objection on the part of 
that organization, and the check-up be- 
tween the books of the publisher and 
the news company was made. 


Spinney With “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” 

Crosby Spinney, formerly with 
McCall’s Magazine, has joined the staff 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. He is 
connected with the New York office. 
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National Newspaper Campaign for 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 


Try-Out in Certain Sections Throwing Into Relief the Best Sales Methods 


HE manufacturers of cigar- 

ettes have been the most ar- 
dent hunters of new copy appeals, 
perhaps, of all the advertisers. 
These “notes” have ranged from 
the ultra-sensational and bizarre 
of Zira to the elegant, anonymous 
copy of Pall Mall. People in the 
tobacco trade had just about made 
up their minds that the cigarette 
advertisers had run the complete 
gamut of possibilities, when the 
American Tobacco Company came 
out recently with its advertising 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes. It 
advertised a process—the toasting 
of the tobacco; and inasmuch as 
this toasting had a 
logical relationship to 


already created for the name 
Lucky Strike by the smoking to- 
bacco, which has been an old fav- 
orite in many parts of the country. 
This good will resided among 
smokers and the trade alike, and 
should be reckoned as being a not 
unimportant factor in the strides 
the campaign has already made. 

The slogan, “It’s Toasted,” 
is more than a_ slogan. it 
is a real explanation that the 
consumer should have of why 


Burley tobacco can now be made 
into cigarettes with satisfactory 

Almost always Burley to- 
which is American-grown 


results. 
bacco, 








the quality of the to- 
bacco, it has, in the 
vernacular of the to- 
bacco trade, gone 
across strong. The 
men who know in to- 
bacco trade circles 
state that the pre- 
liminary campaign for 
Lucky Strike  ciga- 
rettes has been won- 
derfully successful 
and that Lucky Strike 
is likely soon to take 
its place among the 
very leading brands 
in the country. 

The appropriation 
set aside for this 
year’s advertising is 
said to be well over 
the half-million-dollar 
mark, and inasmuch 
as the campaign al- 
ready has met with 
such marked — suc- 
cess, a survey of the 
try-out methods fol- 
lowed will be of in- 
terest. 

First of all, it must 
be remembered that 
this new brand of cig- 
arette came on the 
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market to find a big 
fund of good will 


A NEW COPY ANGLE IN A WELL-WORKED FIELD 
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—From Judge 








“Gee, what a crowd! Must be a fire or somethin’!” 


Judge has the largest circulation of any 
periodical in the humorous field. 


Also the lowest rate per thousand of any 
periodical in the humorous field. 


Current issues of Judge show a circulation of 130,000 net paid. And the 
number is steadily increasing. 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Why Some Paper Costs 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
requirements in our hands. The 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago New York 


Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 
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by the way, has been made up into 
smoking tobacco. Repeated ef- 
forts to make cigarettes of Bur- 
ley were not successful. The 
flavor would not hold. No matter 
how fragrant the tobacco was 
when first made up, it tasted flat 
after the period necessary to reach 
the smoker. 

But the company kept dabbing 
away at the problem, and finally— 
so the story goes, and the facts 
seem to be substantiated by an in- 
quiry made by Printers’ INK in 
tobacco trade circles—it hit upon 
the plan of toasting the tobacco. 
The chemist could doubtless ex- 
plain the technical reasons, but 
suffice it to say that this toasting 
acts to seal in, as it were, the 
fresh flavor of Burley and to make 
possible the use of this kind of 
tobacco in cigarettes. 

Buffalo was selected as the city 
in which the new cigarette should 
first be exploited, its size, charac- 
ter of population, and its tobacco- 
buying ability being some of the 
factors considered in arriving at a 
decision. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER EDITION TO 
SHOW AD TO DEALER 


A week before the advertising 
campaign was to be started, on 
January 8, a crew of salesmen was 
sent to the city to line up the job- 


bers and the retailers. Each 
one carried copies of a special is- 
sue of a Buffalo daily, prepared 
for the benefit of the salesmen, 
containing the page ad that was 
to appear in the regular edition 
the following Monday, which he 
showed to the dealers upon whom 
he called. Because the ad was not 
simply a proof that might have 
been struck off by any printer, but 
appeared in a prominest Buffalo 
newspaper, they were much im- 
pressed. Moreover, they were 
told that the advertising was to be 
continued for an indefinite period ; 
that all the daily newspapers were 
to be used, and, in addition, posters 
and street-car cards were to be 
employed to back up the newspa- 
per advertising. This preliminary 
canvass resulted in the securing of 
a large number of orders for the 
new cigarette in anticipation of the 
demand that was to be created by 
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the coming advertising campaign. 

The appearance of the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers the fol- 
lowing week created unusual in- 
terest because of the appeal they 
made to the imagination through 
the development of the “toasted” 
idea. Thousands of tins of Lucky 
Strike smoking tobacco are sold in 
Buffalo each year, and everyone of 
the purchasers had his curiosity 
aroused by the announcement of 
the appearance of the new cigar- 
ette made from the same kind of 
tobacco. That toasting Burley to- 
bacco improved and preserved its 
flavor for cigarette making was 
something so new and unusual 
that cigarette users throughout the 
city were seized with a desire to 
try them. 

The sales of Lucky Strike cig- 
arettes during the next few 
months were fairly phenomenal. 
Everybody seemingly wanted to 
try them. In order further to in- 
crease the interest in the new cig- 
arettes a skilfully constructed 
model of the machine employed in 
“toasting” the Burley tobacco was 
shown in one of the leading to- 
bacconist’s stores. The demon- 
strator explained its workings and 
the various processes employed in 
cigarette production. 

Representatives from the head- 
quarters of the company in New 
York visited Buffalo from time to 
time to study the effect of the cam- 
paign through local jobbers and 
dealers. Several conferences were 
held which the latter were invited 
to attend and express their opin- 
ions upon the new product and 
suggest ideas that might be em- 
ployed in the campaign. 

The pronounced success of the 
Buffalo campaign showed that in 
Lucky Strike cigarettes the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company had an ar- 
ticle possessing real value and for 
which a permanent demand could 
be created through advertising 
and proper distributing methods. 
Arrangements were then made to 
start the ball rolling in other cities, 
notably in Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Kansas City. The response in 
these cities was similar to that 
secured in Buffalo. New York 
City will be taken up during May. 

Plans are now perfected for in- 
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troducing the cigarettes in about 
500 of the larger cities in all ex- 
cept the non-cigarette states, 
which number will probably be 
greatly extended during the year. 

During February and March, as 
the result of experience already 
gained in marketing Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, considerable attention 
was given by Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, who are handling the adver- 
tising, to rebuilding the campaign. 
The copy has been strengthened 
by making appeals to the senses 
rather than to the imagination. 
The following paragraphs taken 
from advertisements indicate their 
character : 

“Delicious steak ‘toasted.’ Yes, 
sir! The way you like it, exactly 
—think, savory, butter melting on 
top; tender and juicy. It’s toast- 
ed, isn’t it? (of course, you call it 
broiled). You wouldn’t want it 
raw, would you? Cer-tainly NOT. 

“And for exactly the same rea- 
son you'll like Lucky Strike cig- 
arettes. The Burley tobacco—it’s 
toasted. Puts in a new flavor, and 
seals it in—that’s what toasting 
does to Burley tobacco.” 

“The thing that makes your 
morning coffee so delightful is the 
flavor produced by ‘toasting’ (cof- 
fee experts, of course, call it 
roasting). Think of it! Hot, fra- 
grant, delicious coffee is not the 
same raw. Not much! Toasting 
gives flavor. And toasting tobacco 
gives it more flavor every. time. 
So we toast the Burley tobacco 
for the new Lucky Strike cig- 
arette.” 

In demonstrating the new prod- 
uct in the large cities the model of 
the machine used in toasting the 
tobacco has been superseded by a 
simple and more convincing meth- 
od. The demonstrator places an 
aluminum frying pan over a 
flame. When the pan is hot he 
drops some of the shredded Bur- 
ley tobacco into it, holds it over 
the flame until it’s toasted, and 
then asks the spectator to note 
its fragrance. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of ice- 
cream freezers and Leahey’s Heatless 
Trouser Press, has placed the Sacks 
Company, Inc., New York, in charge 
of its advertising. 
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Timely Copy for St. Louis Real 
Estate 


Four leading trust companies and 
realty companies of St. Louis joined in 
an advertisement occupying the better 
part of a newspaper page on May 7, 
the day Joffre was the city’s guest. The 
copy called attention to the fact that 
“the first investment in St. Louis real 
estate” was by a Frenchman—Pierre de 
Laclede Liguest, who had a royal grant 
to establish a fur-trading post in the 
king’s colony of Louisiana. 

“He had his choice of locations,” con- 
tinues the advertisement. ‘‘He left New 
Orleans in flatboats and clawed his way 
upstream against the Mississippi. He 
could have stopped anywhere. The for- 
ests on both banks must have looked 
pretty much alike, and every mile he 
traveled took him further from any civ- 
ilized habitation. But he passed the 
mouth of the Atchafalaya, the mouth 
of the Red River, the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas, even the mouth of the Ohio, and 
labored on upstream until he came te a 
spot on the west bank, just south of the 
great Missouri.” 


Buffalo National Advertisers 


Get Together 


National advertisers of Buffalo and 
vicinity have instituted a plan of month- 
ly meetings for ‘‘round-table” discus- 
sions of sales and advertising problems. 
The following companies were repre- 
sented at the first meeting: Art Metal 
Construction Company, the Beaver 
Board Companies, Buffalo Specialty 
Company, the H-O Company, Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, Pratt & 
Lambert Company, and the Welch 
Grape Juice Company. 

Dinner meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, the second Tues- 
day in every month. The privilege of 
joining this group will be limited to the 
sales and advertising executives of na- 
tional advertisers. 


New York Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The annual election of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, held on April 8, 
resulted as follows: 

President: G. B. Sharpe, term one 
year; vice-presidents: George W. Hop- 
kins, three years; Floyd Y. Keeler, two 
years; Framk E. Fehlman, one year. 

Directors: Harry Tipper, three years; 
Dan A. Carroll, one year; A. E. Cham- 
berlain, one year; S. E. Leith, two 
years; Nat S. Olds, one year; H. H. 
Charles, one year. 

Treasurer: Lewellyn E. Pratt. 

The new president is advertising man- 
ager of the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany. 


The advertising department, of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 


New Haven, Conn., has been merged 
with the sales department. Fowler -“Man- 
ning is in charge of advertising and 
sales, 

















* “The Hearst papers have made the fight for a greater 
navy, for universal service, for the graduated income 
tax, for food conservation and for the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of the people; not for the 
benefit of the Hearst papers, but for the benefit of 
the people whom these papers serve.’’ 


A Fighting Newspaper 
For Fighting Days 


IN EASYGOING DAYS most people fall 
into easygoing habits. 


ANY NEWSPAPER will do them that gives 
a certain amount of news and a reasonable. 
amount of not too vigorous editorial comment. 


BUT in Fighting Days like these, when 
patriotism awakes, when men are aroused 
not only to think, but to act— 


THEY DEMAND from a newspaper some- 


thing more than mere information and 
entertainment. 


They look to their newspaper 
for Action—for Leadership 
—for the great vital Facts! 


THAT is why people today are turning by 
the thousands to the New York American. 
Even the slow moving conservatives who 
once found the American almost too active 
for comfort are now cheering loudly the 
very measures the American has long been 
advocating. 











CHARACTER ACCURACY 
QUALITY ENTERPRISE 


—are the four words that appear every day 
on the front page of the New York American: 


AND THESE FOUR WORDS sum up its 


whole working plan:— 


1—CHARACTER 


NO NEWSPAPER is more carefully edited 
than the New York American. It publishes 
no objectional news stories, and is equally 
scrupulous about its advertising columns. 
No misleading or unpleasant wording is 
allowed; alcoholic liquors and unsound finan- 
cial advertising are refused absolutely. 


THE NEWS is handled accurately and ably. 
Reports are well and clearly written and 
intelligently condensed. Important facts are 
sensed and given due display. 


2— ACCURACY 
TO TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH and noth- 


ing else is the first requirement of anyone 
who undertakes to write for the New York 
American. 


FROM THE CHIEF EDITOR down to the 
newest reporter there is no exception. An 
impartial system of checking automatically 
ejects the undependable and promotes the 
man whose word is fact. 





























3—QUALITY 


TO NUMBER the contributors to the feature 
side of the New York American is to count 
up the prominent names in journalism: Woods 
Hutchinson, Rudyard Kipling, Zangwill, Le 
Galliene, George Bernard Shaw, etc., etc. 


IN DEPARTMENTS the American is partic- 
ularly strong: Art, Music, Drama, Fashion, 
Society, Sports, Financial, Real Estate, are 
all handled by recognized authorities. 


THE EDITORIALS are one of the American’s 
most distinguished features. Thoughtful and 
brilliant, they hit out straight from the shoulder 
and say something so plainly that none can 
mistake its meaning. 


IN SOME DEGREE, naturally, other news-, 
papers approach the American in some of 
these respects; but in— 


4—ENTERPRISE AND ACTION— 


The New York American stands alone! 


AND THESE are the qualities that make for 
leadership—the qualities that people seek in 
days when a newspaper becomes an absolute 
necessity rather than an entertaining habit. 


BEING THE KEYSTONE of the great 
Hearst Newspaper system, the New York 
American naturally is in a position to give a 
superlative news service. 

















HERE ARE a few of the New York 
American’s notable “beats”: 


Sinking of the Titanic, Fall of Namur, Loss 
of the Audacious, Sinking of the Bluecher, 
Carranza’s Demand for Withdrawal of 
U.S. Troops, President Wilson’s Reelection, 
German Peace Proposal of December, 1916. 


HERE ARE some of the fights in which the 
New York American has led the attack. For— 


Preparedness, A Mighty Navy, Freeing 
Cuba, Panama Canal, Annexation of 
Hawaii, Progressive Income Tax, Retention 
of Philippines, Public Service Commission, 
Naval Bases in West Indies, U. S. Senators 
by Popular Vote, Supervision of Railroad 
Rates, Dissolution of Criminal Trusts. 


STILL ANOTHER great victory has just 
been won by the American and other Hearst 
newspapers in the fight for Universal Military 


Service. Even aharder fight is now being made 
in your interest against the Espionage Bill. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the American has 
by such achievements been attracting the 
younger and more progressive element, and 
now in these Fighting Days even the less 
liberal minded are beginning to look to its 
leadership. 


THE OLD, the settled down, the reactionar 

may still consider the American a bit radical. 
But those fresh in age and spirit, eager for 
action, anxious to do and to have; able to 
make money and willing to spend it—375,000 
and more of these are be and enthusiastic 
daily subscribers to the New York American. 


Which class do you prefer for your advertising? 


Columbus Circle HOWARD DAVIS 
May, 17, 1917 Director of Advertising 


























“Putting Over” the Talking! Point 
in, the Letter 


‘he Big Thing in Selling Is Sincerity—That’s Why These Letters"Made 
Good While “Smooth” Ones Fell Down 


By Cameron McPherson 


N a recent issue of Collier’s 
Weekly there was an interest- 

ing article by William Maxwell, 

ho is a vice-president of Thom- 
as A. Edison, Inc. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Maxwell tells about a 
friend of his who was confronted 
with the task of selecting an ad- 
vertising agent. By the process 
of elimination the candidates were 
narrowed down to three, and Mr. 
Maxwell and another friend were 
called in to help in making the 
final selection. 

The first agent interviewed lost 
out because he talked too much 
about the past mistakes which the 
advertiser had made. He started 
out with the rather uncompli- 
mentary assumption that every- 
thing that had been done in a pub- 
licity way had been done wrong. 
The second agent met with no 
greater success because he talked 
too much about his organization, 
and what it had done. And the 
third agent went the way of the 
rest because he talked too much 
about his star copywriter, who, 
Mr. Maxwell said, “must have 
been the man that taught Ivory 
soap how to float and the Baker 
Cocoa girl how to wear her 
bustle.” The agent that finally did 
get the account did very little 
talking, but had the good sense 
to assume the advertiser knew 
vhat he wanted to do. 

A great many follow-up letters 
imake the same mistake that the 
agents made who called on Mr. 
faxwell’s friend. They talk too 
iuch, and talk from the wrong 
ngle. They lack sincerity. They 
ire too obviously “clever.” And 
vorst of all they try to tell the 
whole story at once. But the 
ther day I had the privilege of 
‘ooking over a file of sales letters 
‘hat not only were noteworthy ex- 
ceptions to this common failing, 
ut are entitled to consideration 


secause they have made good even 
3 


with the odds all against them. 

The name of the author of these 
letters is E. M. Paget, sales man- 
ager for the Iliff-Bruff Chemical 
Company, maker of Snow White 
Phosphate. Phosphate, I might 
explain, is sold to millers all over 
the country for the purpose of 
making “self-rising flour.” There 
are perhaps a half dozen large 
phosphate manufacturers and they 
all are moved by one common im- 
pulse—to get the business away 
from the other fellow, before the 
other fellow gets it away from 
them. With the exception of Iliff- 
Bruff, they all maintain staffs of 
salesmen. But so far at least, the 
lliff-Bruff people have been able 
to make letters do the work of six 
salesmen, and the company be- 
lieves that it is now doing more 
business than any of its com- 
petitors. 


GET OUT OF THE RUT FIRST 


But to start at the beginning. 
Mr. Paget became interested in 
letter-writing several years ago. 
He inherited a branch office for an 
Eastern concern, the hidden asset 
of which wads a list of “hopeless” 
customers. Mr. Paget undertook 
to make these “hopeless” custom- 
ers come to life, and succeeded. 
How he succeeded in doing it’ is 
interesting, because we all have 
“hopeless” prospects that could 
add materially to our volume if 
we could only turn the trick. 

As a salesman the new branch 
manager had noticed that every 
time he told the old stereotyped 
sales story, he got the same old 
stereotyped objections. This was 
to be expected. A man who lis- 
tens to several hundred salesmen 
a week gets fearfully tired of the 
sameness of it all. Recalling that 
a sales letter was but little differ- 
ent in principle from a personal 
solicitation, Mr. Paget set out to 
dove-tail his experience on the 
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road into his follow-up letters. 

The first thing he did was to 
frame his letters so they would tell 
an old story in a new way. It 
occurred to him that a man who 
had to read hundreds of pain- 
fully. correct sales letters must be 
bored as much by them as He is by 
the salesmen with the stereotyped 
address and canvass. So to get 
off the beaten path, he decided to 
follow this policy: every time he 
went out on the road he kept a 
careful record of the objections he 
received. When he got back to 
the office he would prepare a let- 
ter that would dispose of the one 
objection which seemed most gen- 
eral. This letter he sent out to his 
list of hopeless customers. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Paget, “I 
know there are a lot of sales man- 
agers who won’t approve of such 
a course because it breaks all the 
rules of composing a sales letter 
so as to carry the reader through 
the successive psychological stages 
of a sale, but I didn’t care very 
much whether any one letter sold 
any phosphate or not. I was look- 


ing farther ahead. I believed that 
if I could get an accurate line on 
just what the reasons were why 
this ‘hopeless’ list of prospects did 
not buy, and dispose of these ob- 


jections, one by one, in time I 
would succeed in getting the great 
part of those names into the cus- 
tomer list. 


USING THE FACTORY TO HELP SALES 


More fully to appreciate Mr. 
Paget’s point, it might be well 
here to glance over one of the 
letters—a letter that is typical of 
them all, showing how he put over 
without appearing to be vain- 
glorious, the fact that they had a 
factory of considerable size. This 
letter also affords a good insight 
into the neighborly tone, which 
stamped the entire series with the 
mark of sincerity. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“T was ‘down state’ for a month 
the past summer, and every time 
that I gazed upon the Home of 
Snow White I thought—well, I 
‘swelled up’ a bit. Wouldn’t you? 

“T always try to tell father the 
good things. So the next visit 
found me saying to him: ‘Dad, it 
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seems to me I’d put a big electric 
sign on top of those buildings 
reading: “The World’s Largest 
and Greatest Phosphate Factory.” ’ 

*Polonius has nothing on father, 
and ‘son’ only wishes he had half 
his ability and wisdom. Father 
replied: ‘I saw “Baby Bliss,” who 
weighed about 680 pounds, and a 
lot of other 300 to 500 pound fat 
men play baseball once. I think 
they were known as the Warld’s 
Largest and possibly greatest base- 
ball team. And yet, a lot of coun- 
try boys larruped them soundly. 
Your customers care not whether 
your factory covers ten city blocks 
or one‘*hundred square feet; 
whether you are the largest or the 
slimmest salesman; or gel 
you are “good to your folks,” 
smoke cigarettes, or “kick the 
cat.” So don’t bore them. But, if 
you can show them how your 
Phosphate— your Snow White 
Phosphate enables them to make 
a better Self-Rising Flour than 
they have ever produced; if it will 
help them turn out a _ product 
which insures better biscuits and 
will thus increase their sales and 
please their customers—if you can 
do this, they will all help you build 
a factory sixteen stories high, if 
necessary, on every available foot 
of factory space in Hoopeston. 

“And those who use ~ Snow 
White are surely keeping that fac- 
tory at Hoopeston busy. We seem 
to be enlarging it about all the 
time. No, it’s not sixteen stories 
yet— But! Well, the moral is: 
‘Use only Snow White.’ ” 

Every month a letter such as 
this went out to the entire list. 
Each letter made only one point 
at a time. Each letter put that 
point over by painting a word pic- 
ture in the reader’s mind—a pic- 
ture that would stick. In time the 
letters began to take hold. Millers 
started to talk about them. Some 
even saved them. Quite often the 
letters served as a point of con- 
tact in establishing personal rela- 
tions; and best of all they slowly 
but surely began to “bring home 
the bacon.” Letters of this sort 
started 500 millers using phos- 
phate to make self-rising flour in 
less than a year. 

A few years back Mr. Paget 
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went with-a company just starting 
in the same line of business. 
Again he was faced with the prob- 
lem of making many sales grow 
where few had grown before. 
Again he applied his system of 
neighborly point-at-a-time follow- 
up letters, and again the letters 
made good. It is interesting to 
note that some of the most ef- 
fective letters which went out re- 
cently have been letters in which 
no direct appeal for business has 
been made. This departure will 
no doubt startle some advertisers 
who insist that a letter which does 
not invite action is doomed in ad- 
vance, but facts are against theory 
here. The most successful letter 
of all; one which actually closed 
fifty new accounts out of a mail- 
ing of only 1,000 letters, contains 
not a word about buying any 
Snow White Phosphate. Here is 
the letter: 

“T watched a dancing contest re- 
cently on one of the large ocean 
piers at Atlantic City. Five 
couples participated—easily 5,000 
people looked on. 

“Tt soon was apparent that first 
prize lay between two couples. Of 
team number one, the young lady 
was pretty, graceful and artis- 
tically garbed in a dark green 
creation. Her youthful partner 
was faultlessness itself. They 
pirouetted about the big floor and 
their motion was grace personi- 
fied. But they did not unbend. 
They carried an air of aloofness, 
of disinterested sureness as it 
were. Possibly this was mere 
imagination on my part, yet I 
think many saw them the same 
way. They were by far the best 
dancers on the floor. 

“But couple number two was 
very popular. She was not quite 
so pretty as number one nor yet so 
graceful, and she was handicapped 
by a ‘willing but earnest’ partner 
who knew all of the fancy steps, 
but lacked the poise and grace of 
the others. And her costume of 
blue (unlike that of lady number 
one) looked as though some dot- 
ing mother might have worked 
long hours on it—instead of its 
being the creation of some smart 
dressmaker. Yet ten. thousand 
eyes were glued upon this little 
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lady in blue. Smilingly, unfalter- 
ingly and earnestly she did her 
very best. If her partner’s re- 
missness worried her, no trace of 
it was visible in her cheery smile! 

“Three times these two couples 
were called on the floor. Public 
opinion was to govern. As 
acknowledgments were taken, the 
little lady in blue invariably ap- 
plauded the fair one in green. 
And Miss Green seemed coldly 
oblivious of Miss Blue. It was 
hard to decide. The applause was 
so evenly divided. 

“And yet Miss Blue was 
awarded first prize! I think that 
everyone there felt that the other 
couple were by far the _ best 
dancers, yet all were glad that 
the award-went, as it did, to Miss 
Blue. Why? Personality! 

“Millers spend thousands to 
make white flour. Baking-powder 
people pride themselves upon pro- 
ducing a white powder. And as 
I watched this contest and bruised 
up my hands whooping it up for 
Miss Blue, whom I had never be- 
fore seen, this thought came to 
me: While hundreds—many of 
them are the very largest of 
users—already use our Snow 
White Phosphate, all would if 
they carefully weighed its ad- 
vantages. So the fault of pre- 
sentation must be mine—some- 
where. Won’t you tell me where 
it is? I will work harder than 
the girl in blue to get right with 
you if you do.” 


LETTER SCORED 


As might be expected, the “girl 
in blue” soon became a by-word 
among Iliff-Bruff prospects. Many 
of the orders came in labeled: 
“Credit this to the girl in blue.” 
One typical response came from 
C. M. Cubbison, of the Jewel Tea 
Company. As this reply offers an 
interesting angle on the recipient’s 
point of view toward letters of 
this character, it is worth intro- 
ducing here: 

“Recently you sent us a very 
interesting letter. It was the kind 
of a letter that attracted atten- 
tion. It was interesting to read 
and brought to everyone’s mind 
who read it a thought that would 
help them. We know of no better 
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way to get the attention of one 
whose attention you want to get 
than to arouse curiosity, such as 
was done in your letter in the be- 
ginning of it. Your closing para- 
graph is just as fine as they make 
them, because you make a straight, 
earnest appeal for business. 

“The fact that you are not or 
have not obtained any business 
from us must be for some very 
good reason, and, in our estima- 
tion, that reason is, that a repre- 
sentative of your company having 
the personality, such as the lady 
in blue had, has not called upon 
us! 

“Our business has been built up 
to tremendous proportions, be- 
cause we obtain it by personal 
contact, and maintain it by per- 
sonal contact and individual serv- 
ice. 

“The writer has often thought 
that it would pay a concern, such 
as yours is, to have men in the 
field calling on people who use 
your product constantly, not only 
with the idea of getting an order, 


put of getting acquainted and 
keeping in touch with the user. 
“We once knew of a doctor who 
hung out his shingle in a small 
city, and, like all men starting out 
in that profession, had very little 


to do. However, he kept busy and 
a certain number of times each 
day he would rush out of his 
office, jump into his buggy and 
drive down the street just as fast 
as he could and drive back just 
as fast as he could. It was not 
very long until people started to 
talk about Doctor So-and-So being 
busy, and some of those people 
decided that he was the doctor 
they ought to have. This doctor 
continued to advertise himself 
along similar lines, and when he 
became quite busy with lots of 
patients, it was his custom to stop 
at the home of the patient, after 
they had recovered so that they 
did not need his services, and ask 
how the patient was and how 
other members of the family were. 
Sometimes he found some other 
members of the family sick, and 
he, of course, prescribed for them; 
but when the people received his 
bill, they could not understand it 
because they knew he must have 
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called fifty times and he only 
charged them for the exact num- 
ber of times he had called when 
he was needed; consequently, the 
people told their friends, neigh- 
bors and relatives about him, and 
eventually he had so much busi- 
ness he had to have two or three 
men to help him take care of it! 

“That same principle applies to 
you and to us. You send your 
representative to see us, and if 
you have the quality of goods 
that we want at the right price, 
you will get some business from 
us, providing your representative 
brings with him a personality that 
will demand our attention.” 

LETTERS OBVIOUSLY SINCERE 

Of course, when a letter was 
sent out which seemed to hit a 
“live nerve” it was sometimes de- 
sirable to drive the point home 
still further, so for that purpose, 
a follow-up within a follow-up is 
used. For example, one letter was 
sent out last June which “put- 
over” a very important point. The 
point had to do with why it was 
possible for the Iliff-Bruff people 
to make an exceptionally low price 
on phosphate. Returns from the 
letter plainly showed that it had 
registered. Mr. Paget decided 
that it would be good business to 
make sure that everybody on the 
list read the letter, so he sent out 
the following follow-up letter a 
few weeks afterwards: 

“Suppose you knew a man who 
owned a mill situated on a river- 
bank. 

“And suppose that at stated in- 
tervals during each day the head 
miller thereof should walk to the 
door and toss a 24-pound sack of 
perfectly good flour into the river. 

“Suppose again that every time 
they opened a barrel of Phos- 
phate that same head miller re- 
ported the fact to the ‘boss,’ and 
he, in turn, reached into his pocket 
and tossed a handful of silver 
coins out of the window! 

“Suppose that head miller said 
to the boss: ‘Dic you read Iliff- 
Bruff Chemical Co.’s fetter of 
June 7, explaining why they are 
in legitimate position to make ex- 
ceptionally low prices on REAL 
BONE Phosphate?’ 
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Advertising Comparisons in Baltimore 








THE BALTIMORE NEWS leads in six principal 


lines of advertising. Note the summary below covering March 
and April of 1917, and its standing in two other important 
classifications: 


MARCH and APRIL 


NEWS M. Sun = American E. Sun Star 

1 Automobiles (display) 115,208 99,004 56,494 22,081 696 
2 Leading Dept. Stores 450,042 279,003 299,207 218,049 47,009 
3 Men’s Clothing . . 111,394 31,394 18,538 57,069 9,829 
4 Shoes . . . . . 57,308 31,381 23,632 39,080 11,944 
5 Motion Pictures. . 35,562 D650) AGZ20" dines caces 
6 Church Advertising 18,427 6,880 1,220 6,809 936 

(April only) 

Financial and Legal. 74,920 72,099 *80,733 47,717 43,217 
Furniture Stores. . 81,178 74,235 86,469 25,621 2,276 


*These figures include many thousands of lines of financial adver- 
tising not accepted by THE NEWS. 


The reason for the supreme leadership of THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS in the above summary is the fact that: 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS has the largest local 
circulation of any daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Baltimore. The housewife depends on THE NEWS for her in- 
formation regarding local store advertising and in addition the 
national advertiser finds a responsive audience by reason of the 
effect of the prestige given any advertising campaign appear- 
“ing in this, the leading afternoon newspaper of Baltimore. 


This is the present Baltimore situation, which the 
discriminating advertiser can verify at any time and thus be 
safely guided in placing advertising in the Baltimore territory 
on the most economical basis. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Circulation April, 1917, 99,942 
A GAIN of over 25,000 over April, 1916 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

Special Representative Special Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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“And the boss answered: ‘I did. 
They ARE lower, and their goods 
are ALL RIGHT. But —————_ 
treat me right, so I will continue 
to trade with them.’ 

“Under such circumstances you 
know, of course, that the boss will 
continue to toss away his silver. 
Could you blame the head miller 
if he did feed flour to the fish?” 

The commendable point about 
all these letters is their obvious 
sincerity, and in either personal or 
letter salesmanship the only thing 
that gets over is sincerity. No 
effort is made to play on the 
reader’s vanity, for the writer’s 
sales schooling has taught him 
that no matter what you say or 
write, if it is sincere and comes 
from the heart, it will be well re- 
ceived. He believes that more 
business and good-will is lost 
through a desire to be dignified 
and precise than in any other way. 

Of course, it goes without say- 
ing, that this sort of treatment 
would hardly do for Tiffany, or 
some of the other great corpora- 
tions which follow the dignity- 
first policy, but the point we wish 
to emphasize here is that there is 
too much insincerity in letter writ- 
ing; too much obvious “playing on 
a reader’s vanities”; too much 
what Mr. Maxwell calls “mealy- 
mouthed diplomacy.” Did you ever 
stop to think, when you are in the 
middle of a “diplomatic” and 
“clever” letter how you _instinc- 
tively close your own mind to a 
man who impresses you as being 
“smooth”? A far better plan to 
follow in preparing a follow-up 
series is to write as you would 
write to an intimate friend. With 
your friends you are honest and 
sincere. You do not try to flatter 
them, or to play on their weak- 
nesses, or attempt to win them over 
by a false parade of virtue. You do 
not pretend to be something 
which you are not. That is the 
ideal treatment for a sales letter, 
and it is this dominant tone 
which undoubtedly caused Mr. 
Paget’s letters to pull. It is so 
easy to be honest and friendly 
that one wonders why there are 
so many correspondents who still 
persist in trying to be “clever” and 
“diplomatic.” 
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Poster to Advertise Convention 


As a part of the campaign to “sell” 
the St. Louis convention to business 
men, a poster has been prepared for 
distribution, which is a veritable arsenal 
of facts about the coming meeting. 
“Every Business Man Is Welcome,” 
runs the headline. ‘Whether you in- 
vest $200 or $200,000 in advertising 
and selling campaigns, there will be real 
money value to you in hearing business 
men of national renown tell the ‘why’ 
and ‘how’ of -profit making at the 
thirteenth annual convention Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, St. 
Louis, June 3-7.” Then follow six ‘as- 
pects of the convention listed under 
separate heading. “A Gold Mine of 
Ideas” describes the exhibit of adver- 
tising; “A Drop or Two of Tabasco” 
tells of the entertainment features; 
“Five Reasons Why You Should Go” 
include: “l—Inspiration for your busi- 
ness. 2—Relaxation for your mind and 
body. 3—Acquaintanceship with your 
business neighbors on the trip. 4— 
Profit-making ideas and solutions for 
some of the problems that confront 
you. 5—A royal welcome from St. Louis 
business men. They’re raising $80,000 
for entertainment.” A paragraph under 
the headline: “And the Women—Bless 
’Em!” urges the attendance of adver- 
tising women and wives of delegates, 
in which the point that “You Don’t lave 
to Belong to an Advertising Club” is 
also emphasized, and in conclusion the 
reader is invited to “Ask the Man”— 
the secretary of his local club, the chair- 
man of the local St. Louis Convention 
Committee, or the national headquarters, 
for more complete information. 


“Family Man’s” Best Ter- 
ritory 
The salesmen should be assigned to 


The 


territory agreeable to them. It is un- 
wise to select a man whose home is in 
New York and whose immediate friends 
reside there and send him to New Or- 
leans. He would start out with great 
enthusiasm, but when the hard days 
come, the longing for home and those 
whom he loves will make him an un- 
easy man. A man with a family should 
be in territory where he can reach his 
home, that he may realize his respon- 
sibility in bringing up a family. It is 
no credit to any firm to allow a man 
to ramble around for them, no matter 
how successful he may be, and leave 
his family struggling at home for ist- 
ence. Therefore, in selecting the n, 
be sure that the territory is agreeable, 
and that he can reach home frequently 
enough to be known and respected by 
those with whom he comes in contact. 
A man must stand for something some- 
where, if he is to be a well-rounded in- 
dividual.—C. K. Woodbridge, Sales 
Manager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


The McConnell & Fergusson Agency, 
of London and Toronto, Ont., has se- 
cured the advertising account of the 
British Cattle Supply Company, of To- 
ronto. The aim of the advertising is 
to create public interest in ranching. 
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PROVIDENCE 


Second City in New England 








Although Providence city proper lists about 250,000 
people, Greater Providence, or Street Railway Providence 
as we cover it, records a population today of 548,447. 

The daily carriage of the Providence car lines averages 
over 360,000 passengers and is spread out over 63 
lines, operating over 345 miles of track. 








Providence ranks first in the United States in the manu- 
facture of jewelry and silverware, and this southern gate- 
way to New England ranks as tenth seaport in this 
country, based on bulk of tonnage and value of cargoes. 

It is one of our most widely sought and responsive 
markets for national advertisers and its retail shopping 
districts, which serve the people of all Rhode Island, leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Looked at from every angle—Providence is a mighty 
alluring market, and street car advertising will open it up. 

A special booklet on “Providence” for the asking. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 
Street Car Advertising ali over New England. 
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Advance In Rates 


Subscription Growth Makes Rate cnanenne 
Necessary. 


After September first the rate for adver- 
tising in Extension Magazine will be $1.00 
per agate line. 


All non-cancelable orders accompanied 
with schedule received before October fifth, 
1917, for space up to and including the 
October, 1918, issue, will be accepted at the 
old rate of 75 cents per agate line. 


The new rate is based on a guaranteed 
circulation in excess of 200,000 copies 
monthly. 


AAAI SS. 


EGxransion Wacezine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. LEE & WILLIAMSON JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Advertising Offices: Flatiron Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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Wide Range of Goods Being Ad- 


vertised for Soldiers’ Use 


Manufacturers are Beginning to Awaken to Possibilities of Selling to 
Soldiers—Experience of Canada Shows Care Must Be Taken 
Not to Sound the Wrong Note ‘ 


By Bruce Bliven ‘ 


MERICAN manufacturers are 

just beginning to realize the 
possibilities of a type of advertis- 
ing which has been much in evi- 
dence in Canada and England dur- 
ing the past two and a half years 
—namely, advertising of military 
goods. In both these countries ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns have 
been carried on to sell almost 
everything one can think of in the 
way of toilet articles, camp equip- 
ment, clothing or the small lux- 
uries which a soldier can find 
room for in his kit. With 500,000 
men to be placed under arms al- 
most immediately, and another 
half-million a little later, un- 
doubtedly we shall see a great deal 
of the same sort of advertising 
in the United States. 

At the outset, a note of warning 
should be sounded. In advertis- 
ing goods for a soldier to buy, or 
for civilians to buy as gifts for 
the fighting men, no loyal manu- 
facturer should tolerate for an in- 
stant any attempt to capitalize 
patriotism as an argument, or to 
exploit “the soldier” for selfish 
commercial reasons. In a recent 
editorial Printers’ INK pointed 
out that dragging a patriotic note 
into advertising copy is neither 
good taste nor sound business. In 
Canada this has been found to be 
emphatically true. Tactless ex- 
ploitation of loyalty has reacted 
unfavorably when it has been 
used, for instance, by patent medi- 
cine or by liquor advertisers. A 
candy company which placed on 
the market a line of “Edith Cavell 
Chocolates” and used a nurse as a 
rade-mark, was promptly forced 
yy an avalanche of adverse public 
pinion to change its tactics, and 
Ss now 
he’ Cavell Candy Company. 

Public opinion is apt to be 


‘qually intolerant of attempts by 
4 


doing business merely as . 


private firms to “hold up” the sol- 
dier in the purchase of his equip- 
ment. A member of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps who purchased his 
outfit in New York City last week 
stated to the writer that, in his 
opinion, some retail stores are tak- 
ing advantage of the abnormally 
large demand for military goods 
to extract unfair profits on selling 
them. He told, for instance, of 
buying puttees in a department 
store at more than double what 
he considered to be a fair price. 
And while he was buying them, a 
store official came up to the sales- 
man and ordered him to advance 
the price twenty per cent on future 
sales. In practically every in- 
stance, he said, the stores were 
charging more than prices ob- 
tainable in normal times. These 
merchants are very apt to learn 
that the temper of the public in 


“Fighti 
ina Watch. Thee 's why 
the gar and I get 
along so well together. 
Get the armor plate it 
wears? Fully protects the 
crystal from breaking 


years. 
A Fighter's Watch with « 
Fighter's Works and » Fighter's 
Idea of Exactnese—that's the 
Waltham Military Wrist Watch, 
W's as necessary as 

Your Jeweler can show you 


accuracy. And the price cam 

as low as $10.00. Write for the 

booklet “Concerning « 

piece.” 

WALTHAM WATCH COMPAMY 
(MONTREAL 


COPY OF THIS KIND HAS BEEN ESPE- 
CIALLY SUCCESSFUL IN CANADA 
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war time is not one that can be 
trifled with; such tactics, as they 
become known, are bound to have 
a very grave reaction. In all fair- 
ness it should be said, however, 
that there are some merchants 
who are selling military goods at 
prices which permit them only a 
reasonable profit, or even without 
any profit at all. To advertising 
and selling of this character, there 
is of course no possible objection. 
The retail merchant, who can 
mobilize his advertising resources 
so quickly, has been the first to 
respond to the opportunities for 
advertising of military goods. The 
Rogers Peet Company, in its re- 
tail stores in New York City, is 
advertising “Westpointer” shoes 
and a number of other items of 
military equipment. The company 
has published for free distribution 
a booklet, “The Rookies’ Recall,” 
which tells, from actual military 
field experience, just what to take 
to training camp. The Franklin 
Simon Company is advertising 
army uniforms, shirts, army hats 
and caps, hose, leggins and puttees. 
This company is also using space 
to advertise “Doughboy” shoes for 
military wear. Most of the retail 
advertising has in mind the needs 
of the officers, who are required 
by the Government to provide 
their first outfit for themselves. 
At first glance it would seem 
that there would be little field for 
advertising goods for soldiers, 
since there is a popular impres- 
sion that Uncle Sam takes care of 
his boys so completely that they 
need buy nothing for themselves. 
This impression, like many others 
about army life, is erroneous. The 
government does provide the act- 
ual necessities of life, but trust 
an American boy, in camp or out 
of it, to insist on getting a good 
many luxuries as well! In the 
training camps, particularly, the 
rookie is allowed to clutter him- 
self up with as much parapher- 
nalia as he wishes; and even in 
active service, where he must 
carry his kit on his back, he finds 
room for a good many little things 
which the regulations never heard 
of. Some idea of the scope of 
his wants may be suggested by a 
quotation from a recent advertise- 
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ment of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., of 
Boston, which appeared under the 
simple headline: “Plattsburg.” 


Mending kit—pins, needles, scissors, 
thread, buttons, 75c. Cigarette cases, 
black and brown leather, 50c and $1. 
Leather pocket writing case with large 
tablet, fold for papers, $1. Fitted 
toilet case—tooth brush, comb, brush, 
soap and powder boxes, $3. Neat Mo- 
rocco leather bill-fold, smooth finish in- 
side, $1. Nickel bound mirror with 
stand, neat leather case, $1.25. Minia- 
ture medicine chest, six labelled bot- 
tles, cork stoppers, $1.25. Leather kit 
—mirror, court plaster, file, scissors, 
comb, $2. Unbreakable mirror—of 
smoothly finished high gloss _ steel, 
leather case, 19c. Khaki money belt, 
50c. Khaki tobacco pouch, rubber 


lined, 50c. 


The same advertisement sug- 
gests nickel cigarette cases, army 
trunks, pocket knives, illuminated 
dial wrist watches, fountain pens, 
sweaters and pajamas as being 
among the soldier’s probable 
needs. “Take plenty of handker- 
chiefs,” the store advises, “we 
have plenty for you to take.” 

One of the interesting advertise- 
ments brought forward by our en- 
try into the war is that of the 
Marlin Arms Corporation, of New 
Haven. - Under the headline “Na- 
tional Defense—Bulletin No. 1,” it 
advises local military organiza- 
tions and police departments to 
buy Marlin-Colt machine guns for 
“instant use and defense in case 
of sudden emergencies.” 

Naturally, sporting goods 
houses are logical purveyors of 
military goods, and we find them 
taking advantage of the situation. 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., of 
New York City, are even adver- 
tising “Standard” rifles at $18.50, 
described as “a _ high-powered, 
first-grade arm, sold heretofore at 
$35.” “Toiletkits,” folding cots, 
army blankets and aviation clothes 
are also listed by this house. 


GIFT ADVERTISEMENTS WILL BE FEA- 
TURED 


If the experience of England 
and Canada is any guide, by far 
the greater part of the purchases 
of military goods will be made 
by the friends and relatives of sol- 


‘ diers, for presentation to them, in- 


stead of being bought by the fight- 
ing men themselves. In Canada, 
for example, the first real adver- 
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Increase Your Boston Sales 


Let us help you analyze this territory—district by dis- 
trict and section by section—let us show you where you 
are strong—where you are weak, and where and how you 
can strengthen your campaign. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
Boston American will help you take your Boston sales 
problem to pieces and analyze it bit by bit. It will make a 
thorough trade investigation—submit a report consisting 
of facts, figures and charts which will show you how to 
get all the sales you should get. 


This department will co-operate with your salesmen— 
designate the responsive sections and chart your men over 
the territory by supplying TRADE MAPS which show the 
exact location of dealers. These maps are for the use of 
salesmen while in Boston. 


A letter of inquiry will bring the necessary details 
regarding the work of this department. 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Thinking — Daring — Doing 





ESPONDING to the interests of millions of dev- 
otees of the motion picture theatre, there is a 
magazine called 


Photoplay 


**Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated” 


It has stood in front since the stormy beginnings of 
the industry. It is largely responsible for the indus- 
try’s present high development, and the elimination 
of many of its objectionable features. 


Photoplay has attracted, with no other force than editorial excellence 
and beautiful printing, a spontaneous audience of 200,000 homes. It offers 
advertisers an actual A. B.C. circulation of 200,000, which for sponta- 
neous interest is prime—no seconds—no inducements—and your advertising 
is placed in a carefully selected company of leading advertisers always on 
the look-out for high advertising values. Read this list of advertisers 
who use Photoplay: 

Great Northern Ry. Woodbury’s Soap Mellin’s Food 
N. K. Fairbank & Co. Eastman Kodak Co. Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


Old Dutch Cleanser National Biscuit Co. Brunswick-Balke 
Coca Cola Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels Listerine 


They are the type of advertisers who think about values enterprising 
publishers create, and they dare to back their judgment of value by 
buying ahead of the crowd. 


Is any 200,000 circulation out of the millions you are buying worth more? 


We would like to send a book about Photo- 
play to any advertiser or advertising agent 
who buys circulation with care and foresight. 


PHOTOPLAY 


W. M. Hart, Advertising Manager 
350 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 185 Madison Avenue 
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tising after the war started was 
done while the first contingent of 
33,000 men was mobilizing at Val- 
cartier, and was directed at per- 
sons wishing to make gifts to sol- 
diers. Safety razors and fountain 
pens were both the objects of 
heavy campaigns at this time, and 
the effort proved very successful. 
The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, in particular, has advertised 
heavily along this line. To quote 
from one of its advertisements : 


“Gillette Razors and Blades have 
gone abroad in a continuous stream of 
shipments by thousands, by hundreds 
of thousands, by millions! One recent 
shipment was 80,000 Razors and 600,000 
dozen Blades. They’ve gone by At- 
lantic passenger steamers,—by freight— 
by international parcels post, by first- 
class registered mail, and they’ve gone 
as personal baggage with passengers. 
They’ve gone by Pacific steamers to 
Japan and through Manchuria, then 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway to Rus- 
sia... Beyond all question, the Gil- 
lette is the razor of the great war—of 
all the armies, on all fronts. 


An interesting phase of the 
safety razor advertising in Canada 
was the campaign of the Auto- 


Strop Company in December, 1915, 
offering to “cable” an Auto-strop 
to the friend overseas as a Christ- 
mas present. The campaign is re- 
ported not to have drawn as well 
aS was expected, because of the 
heavy cost involved in cabling the 


orders, which were, of course, 
filled from the London stock. 

Because of the difficulty of ship- 
ping across the Atlantic, most of 
the present advertising is centered 
on gifts for the recruits before 
they leave Canada. 

Perhaps the most universal gift 
to a soldier is a wrist watch and 
the Waltham Company in partic- 
ular has advertised persistently 
and ably until it has become a tra- 
dition for the stay-at-homes to 
present one to a soldier about to 
go to the front. 

Printers’ INK has already told 
how tobacco dealers in Great 
Britain have advertised gift tobac- 
co for soldiers in the trenches, un- 
dertaking the delivery themselves. 
In Canada, “tobacco clubs” have 
been established by several big 
houses, notably the Tuckett To- 
bacco Company and the Imperial 
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Tobacco Company, both of which 
have done heavy advertising. 

Another phase of military ad- 
vertising has been to influence the 
government or even public-spir- 
ited bodies of various cities to 
purchase regimental equipment, 
such as band instruments, field 
kitchens, phonographs and flags. 
Much of the ambulance, field 
kitchen and regimental band equip- 
ment has been provided by private 
initiative, the Canadian Govern- 
ment apparently welcoming any 
assistance it could get in its great 
task. 

British soldiers in France have 
found the nervous tension of 
trench life relieved somewhat by 
chewing gum, and vast quantities 
of chicle have been forwarded to 
them by _ stay-at-home friends. 
Perhaps it is with a memory of 
this fact that we find Wrigley’s 
advertising in current newspapers 
with a picture of a soldier boy and 
his sweetheart above the remark: 

He’s telling her that nothing he re- 
ceived from home brought more joy. 
longer lasting pleasure, greater relief 
from thirst and fatigue, than Wrig- 
ley’s. She slipped a stick in every let- 
ter and mailed him a box now and 
then. 

Guided by the experience of 
Canada and Great Britain, it is to 
be hoped that American manufac- 
turers who set out to sell goods 
for soldier use will avoid the mis- 
takes made by advertisers in those 
countries in the early days of the 
war. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of copy was printed at 
that time which was decidedly far- 
fetched, and that goods were sold 
for use at the front which the sol- 
diers found perfectly useless. 
Some of these things are amusing- 
ly described by Captain Ian Hay 
Beith in his book, “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand.” If, however, we 
are careful to advertise those 
things which are really useful, and 
if our copy is written with a true 
—not an assumed—patriotism be- 
hind it, there is a field with great 
possibilities, and one in which our 
manufacturers, by helping to make 
the life of the soldier comfortable 
and efficient, can be of real serv- 
ice to their country in the con- 
duct of the war. 





South Bend Watch Finds “ Pub- 
licity” Copy Too Valuable 


to Discard 


Why This Advertiser Is Judiciously Mixing Publicity and Reason-Why 
Appeals—Recent Reason-Why Ad Broke All Sales Records 


By Fred Cook 


Of the South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind. 


FULL-PAGE advertisement 

which we ran in a recent is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post 
has brought queries from various 
quarters as to whether the South 
Bend Watch Company was not 
changing its style of copy and its 
advertising plans. 

The queries evidently arose 
from the fact that our copy for 
the last two years has been almost 
purely of the publicity type, utiliz- 
ing human-interest illustrations 
and artistic backgrounds, seeking 
to create a quality atmosphere and 
impression, but giving few real 
detailed arguments. 

This late page, on 
the contrary, points 
out exactly why a 
purchaser should buy 
a particular one of 
our newest models, 
and would, I think, 
pass muster in the 
camps of the most 
out-and-out _reason- 
whyers. 

It gains initial in- 
terest and attention 
through an illustrated 
explanation of the 
four different position 
adjustments given to 
a particular South 
Bend watch and the 
object in making such 
adjustments. 

Then the copy goes 
right down the line 
and gives specification 
after specification ; 


EVER before in 


N 


been offered him at the price. 

The appeal is concrete and en- 
tirely different from that of the 
publicity copy previously used. 
The points to be driven home re- 
quire several hundred words in 
order to give their explanation 
clearness and force. Consequent- 
ly we had to be content to get 
along with less of the atmosphere 
of elegance with which we had 
striven to surround our publicity 
advertisements. The result was a 
noticeable contrast between this 
copy and its forerunners. 

We have not, however, changed 
our advertising ideas or our plans. 


fr the first tme in the history of watches 
a high-grade 19-jewel watch at £2752 that 


fore in the history of 
watches has there been a more 
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NETHER be any sche fare 
to accurate timeheeping been sacriiced 


High-grade steel encape wheel. 


icy hah ade comperating talance and 
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makes concrete com- 
parisons and tells the 
prospecti’ e watch buy- 
er just why we believe 
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“Oy, 


South Bend Watches 


+ Known by their Purple Ribbons « 
SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
ty STUDEBAKER STREET ‘SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








this 19-jewel watch 
offers greater value 
than has ever before 
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THOUGH THIS COPY BROUGHT FINE RESULTS, IT DID NOT 
WEAN THE ADVERTISER FROM THE USE OF 
MORE GENERAL APPEAL 
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We expect to continue to run pure 
publicity from time to time and 
also plan to sandwich in occasion- 
al advertisements with the more 
concrete appeal. 

This is not being done that we 
may be neutral or that we may 
please the advertising men of one 
school for a while and at the same 
time make the men of contrary 
opinion believe that we have occa- 
sional flashes of sanity. 

It is being done solely because 
we consider it good business and 
good advertising. We believe in 
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ith Bend 


multiply by millions and you build 
prestige, reputation and good will 
for South Bend watches that is a 
big asset to ourselves and our 
dealers. 

This is not opinion, but fact. 
Since this publicity advertising has 
gotten fairly under way, South 
Bend Watch Company sales have 
shown a steady, consistent in- 
crease from month to month. 
In the year 1916 sales gained 
ninety per cent over those of 
1915, and even greater gains 
are apparent so far this year. 

Not only that, but 
dealers report greatly 
increased sales to 
their customers. <A 
questionnaire sent re- 
cently to a considera- 








CThe Watch with the 
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T™ watch with the Purple Ril 
* of all good wate 


request,an interesting descriptive bobklet. 


ble list of jewelers 
handling South Bend 
watches brought more 
than 90 per cent re- 
plies to the effect that 
South Bend watches 
were in better demand 
and sold more easily 
and quickly than ever 
before. Everyone of 
these dealers credited 
the publicity advertis- 
ing with these bet- 
tered conditions. 

We have also no- 
ticed that our dealers 
take greater pride in 
the line. They feel 
that the sort of adver- 
tising that suggests 
quality not only builds 
prestige for South 
Bend watches, but 





wth Bend Watches and we 





SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 311 STUDEBAKER STREET, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


builds it also for the 





DOESN’T BRING MANY INQUIRIES, BUT THIS TYPE OF COPY 
HAS PROVED ITS VALUE AS A BUSINESS BUILDER 


pure publicity advertising. We 
know that in this age of staccato 
activities, advertisements, even 
compelling ones, are often passed 
by with a single glance. If in this 
“once-over” the casual reader sim- 
ply sees “South Bend, The Watch 
With The Purple Ribbon,” and 
sees it attractively dressed and 
amid an atmosphere that suggests 
quality, the publicity “ad” has ac- 
complished its purpose. 

Repeat this process many times, 


dealers who feature 
the South Bend line. 
As a result we have 
noticed a much closer 
spirit of co-operation among our 
dealers. 

We are getting from them more 
and better window and _ interior 
displays, more local advertising 
and more enthusiastic personal 
support. Unsolicited letters from 
dealers, reports from our sales- 
men and general observations 
from increasing sales confirm 
these facts. 

The same feeling extends to the 
consumer. There is a greatly in- 
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creased ennai increasing 
eh nse tr individuals who 
ought a uth Bend watches 
bane who us of their own 
UabbaidLto eH, jus of the remark- 
able servite~ gur watch is giving 
them. TRs/'is the result of the 
service oyr watches are giving, of 
aie it is also, we believe, 
the result of the publicity adver- 
tising with the dominant quality 
note which has awakened a great- 
er pride than the individual own- 
er might otherwise feel. 

“If the pure publicity is doing 
the work, why change the angle 
even for a single piece of copy?” 
is the next query from the pub- 
licity fan. 

“Tf artillery wins a victory, why 
have any cavalry?” seems to us 


an equally fair question. 


PUBLICITY COPY NEEDED HELP 


Our publicity advertising is a 
foundation. It has built and is 
building for the South Bend Watch 
Company a reputation for quality 
and integrity. It has paved the 
way for reason-why copy that we 
believe would be less effective had 
the publicity copy not preceded it. 

But that, to our minds, is no 
reason why we should not use a 
concrete, powerful appeal in our 
copy whenever the situation seems 
to call for it. 

The situation, in this instance, 
is that we have proved to our sat- 
isfaction that a new model watch 
put on the market a little more 
than a year ago is a very unusual 
value. We want to pick the watch 
buyers from the total circulation 
and tell them just why they should 
buy this watch. 

Obviously, publicity isn’t equal to 
that sort of a task, so we use the 
brass-tack, down-to-earth, reason- 
why style for the purpose. 

It, too, has proved its worth. 
Frankly, this piece of copy has 
produced more stir and more in- 
terest and made more sales than 
any single piece of “publicity” 
copy we ever ran. 

But we are not fooling our- 
selves with the comparisons or 
drawing any graphic charts with 
the publicity idea on the down- 
ward curve. For we are satisfied 
that the influence of the publicity 
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advertising is being felt through 
the new copy. 

It might seem at first thought 
that the two elements could be 
perfectly combined in one adver- 
tisement. And perhaps they can. 
But the tendency seems to be for 
the ad to lean toward the one or 
the other more strongly. 

A strong display of name-plate 
and slogan and dignified treatment 
of type and borders will, of 
course, give the reason-why ad 
some of the _ prestige-building 
qualities of the publicity type; but 
in order to tell a real story com- 
pletely and convincingly space is a 
big factor, and it’s often necessary 
to sacrifice something in appear- 
ance in order to accommodate the 
requisite number of words. 

We found this true in our case, 
and we will supply this missing 
element by running further pub- 
licity appeals. For instance, our 
April Post advertisement, the one 
which followed the full-page rea- 
son-why advertisement first men- 
tioned in this article, made its ap- 
peal with a human-interest illus- 
tration, a good cut of a watch and 
comparatively short and general 
copy. The same style prevailed in 
Everybody's, Popular Mechanics, 
Review of Reviews and World’s 
W ork. 

Following this advertisement 
will be another piece of reason- 
why copy on the nineteen-jewel 
watch, and throughout the cam- 
paign we expect to continue the 
same inter-sprinkling of the two 
types of advertising. 

It may be unusual, but it is 
proving effective, and we believe 
that we get greater results than 
we could get by using either type 
independently of the other. 


A. A. C. of W. Convention 


Badge 


The official badge for the St. Louis 
convention of the A. A. C. of W. has 
been adopted. At the top is a repro- 
duction in bronze of the famous statue 
by Niehaus of the Mound City’s patron 
saint; beneath this is a name plate, and 
then comes an American flag, followed 
by a bronze key. On the shank of this 
are the emblems of the A. A. C. of W. 
and of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. Below are the words: “Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention, 1917.” | 
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‘*Everything in nature has color, either inherent or reflected.”* 
——PrinTING ART 


OLOR in advertising increases 
selling possibilities use it, 
To command attention, 
To wWlustrate reahstically. 


Let us show you how color THe Munro & HARFOoRD COMPANY 


may be made to serve you. Lithographers 
8 Color ‘Printers 
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N the series of folders illustrated above, 

color was used “to command attention.” 
These folders were to be distributed with 
monthly bills, and by ‘“Take One’’ signs 
in racks of the advertiser’s branch offices. 
Attraction value was one of primary im- 
portance for purposes of distribution, and 
thus to secure a reading of the sales story. 


Follow-up and Dealer Lite 
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Your product may itself make a good 
picture, and to “illustrate it realistically” 
makes an actual and convincing demon- 
stration to the buying public. 
The problems of making a favorable first 
impression, and of gaining attention for 
the copy, are best solved by supplying pic- 
torial interest—the surest method of appeal. 
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erful factor in your advertis- 
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Hangers 
Cut-outs 
Counter Cards 
Window Displays 
Box Tops 
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Each card pictures a single article and 
illustrates its purpose; the design is arranged 
50 that the actual shears can be imposed over the reproduc- 
tion, enabling the use of thecards singly, as counter or show cards. 


"THE window display illustrated, read- 

ily dominates — it is so designed that 
it can be used as a center, or by proper 
distribution of the 12 small die cut cards, 
fill the entire window. 


What do you furnish your dealers, to 
increase the value of the most valuable 
space in the store—the show window ? 


The practical side of such work is as im- 
portant as the artistic. 


Let us help you with your “Dealer Helps.” 
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Advertising Agency Commissions 
Reduce “Mortality” of Advertisers 


The Reasonableness of the Present System 


By an Advertising Agent 


T the 1917 annual convention 
£\ of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Jason 
Rogers, of the New York Globe, 
is stated by Printers’ INK of 
May 3rd to have offered resolu- 
tions saying that the time had 
‘ome when the publishers should 
be relieved of the burden of ex- 
pense represented by the advertis- 
ing agents’ commissions: that the 
agent works for the advertiser and 
the advertiser alone. 

If the ideas embodied in this 
resolution were carried out, I am 
positive that the result would be 
disastrous to the publishers, the 
advertisers and the advertising 
agents. I will only touch lightly 
on why I believe it would be dis- 
astrous to the advertising agents 
as the thing that interests the pub- 
lisher is whether or not it would 
be disastrous to him and the ad- 
vertiser. Of course, if it would 
be disastrous to the advertiser, it 
would of necessity be disastrous 
to the publisher, 

I, personally, am only conver- 
sant with the financial field. How- 
ever, in talking over this subject 
with a close personal friend of 
mine and the owner of one of the 
largest advertising agencies in the 
vorld, I was interested in learn- 
ing that the Curtis Publishing 
Company had conducted an ex- 
iaustive inquiry on this subject. 
He stated that publications of the 
Curtis company carry approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all the 
nagazine advertising there is. The 
esult of this inquiry demon- 
strated that all the business came 
hrough advertising agencies save 
bout 2 per cent. It further 
howed that almost the entire 
nortality among advertisers, using 
the term to mean the failure and 
liscontinuance of the advertising, 
iccurred among the direct adver- 


isers and among accounts from ™ 


those agencies known to be space 
brokers. 

I feel so thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in my own busi- 
ness—financial advertising—that I 
wish to analyze conditions here. 
I will illustrate an interesting 
point by a little incident that oc- 
curred the other day. A solicitor 
from a certain newspaper that I 
have known for a number of 
years rushed into my office one 
day in ill-humor and said, “Look 
here, I don’t seem to be able to 
get any business from your office 
unless I get it from the advertiser 
direct. I then come over to your 
office, you give me the order and 
rake off a commission that you’re 
not entitled to.” 


HOW AGENCY DEVELOPED ONE 
ACCOUNT 


I answered with a suggestion 
that he come into my office and 
produce concrete examples so that 
we could get down to facts. He 
came inside and named two clients 
whose advertising he claimed to 
have secured through no effort of 
mine. I then proceeded to relate 
to him how just one year ago I 
had taken advertiser No. 1 ‘and 
induced him cautiously to expend 
about $60 a month on a yearly 
contract in one newspaper. I ex- 
plained how our financial and copy 
department had sat up nights pre- 
paring booklets for this new-born 
advertiser and installing business 
getting follow-up plans. We even 
loaned him the services of a mem- 
ber of our staff to plan intelli- 
gently business details far beyond 
the advertising itself, but details 
upon which depended the success 
of the client’s advertising. 

The account developed. The 
business grew. The advertising 
grew with the business until in 
one single month the advertiser 


spent $6,500 instead of $60. This 
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is the month in which our friend, 
the representative, “secured his 
business direct” and handed us 
commissions which he thought we 
had not earned. 

The history of advertiser No. 2. 

When our office took hold of 
the account of this advertiser he 
had three contracts in three New 
York newspapers which had four 
months to run. The advertiser 
called me into his private office 
and said, “This advertising busi- 
ness is a bunk—but here I am, 
stuck with these contracts and it 
will cost me as much to stop now 
as to continue until they expire, 
but when they do expire—I’m 
through. Now, sir, if you’re will- 
ing to take the account knowing 
these conditions you can have it.” 
I said: “Mr. , I will gladly 
take the account and I feel sure 
that at the end of four months 
you will just be starting to adver- 
tise.” He said, “Well, if you can 
make it pay, nobody will be hap- 
pier than I.” 

This happened two years ago. 
In that time the client’s advertis- 
ing has increased from $175 a 
month to $1,000 a month and he 
would as soon think of stopping 
his rent as his advertising. 

The above story is not hot air 
and I will supply names if re- 
quested. Mr. Rogers of the Globe 
is now getting some very large 
space from one of these advertis- 
ers. That particular space is due 
to the fact that the advertiser 
called me on the ’phone at my 
home one night and said that he 
must have a new idea in his ad- 
vertising. I sat up nearly all night, 
but the result was $3,000 worth 
of space for Mr. Rogers’ publica- 
tion. 

A publisher may ask here, “This 
is all very good and I admit it, 
but why shouldn’t the advertiser 
pay the agent his commission?” 
The answer is simply this: Per- 
haps quite a number of our pres- 
ent clients would be glad to pay 
us a 15 per cent commission over 
and above the newspaper rate, but 
the prospective advertiser and the 
new-born advertiser simply would 
not do it. At least not in the 
financial district. 
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The result would be a hastily 
conceived advertising campaign, 
poorly planned and poorly exe- 
cuted, with disaster the inevitable 
result and a possible advertiser 
killed forever. It would be almost 
as difficult to make a prospective 
financial advertiser see why he 
should pay me a 15 per cent com- 
mission over the newspaper rate 
as it would to make him see why 
he should pay the salaries and 


‘commissions of the newspaper ad- 


vertising solicitor: 

I could earn the commission all 
right if given the chance. There 
is no doubt about that; but think 
of the lost motion and the number 
of good accounts which would be 
irretrievably lost to the news- 
papers as well as to the advertis- 
ing agents. The practical solution 
is the method now in vogue. Let 
the rate carry the advertising 
agents’ commissions just as it has 
to carry the salaries and commis- 
sions of the solicitors who are em- 
ployed by the publications. 

It would do no harm to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the space 
broker, who rebates a part of his 
commission to the advertiser, be- 
cause adequate service under those 
conditions is impossible. 


WORKS ALSO FOR PUBLISHER 


During the years which I have 
spent in laborious industry spread- 
ing the gospel of financial adver- 
tising in Wall Street and building 
up an organization trained to help 
in making the advertising profit- 
able so that it may continue to 
endure and increase as the years 
go by, I have put back most of the 
surplus earnings of the agency 
into this promotion work. Every- 
one must surely admit that a 
financial house would balk if it 
were asked to pay a service fee 
above the newspaper rate, part of 
which would be used in making 
other financial house converts to 
the gospel of advertising. That 
would certainly be poor economics. 
I am quite sure from what I hear 
that the same conditions prevail 
in the commercial field. 

What could take the place of the 
advertising agent? Service de- 
partments of individual news- 
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83% St.Louis 
and Suburban 


This Is a Greater Net Paid, Bonafide 
Circulation in theSt. Louis and Suburban 
Area Designated by Audit Bureau of 
Circulations Than That of 
The Globe-Democrat, 

The Republic or 
' The Times. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Represented by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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MOBILIZED! 


O's COUNTRY confidently looks 





a 
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to the press of the Nation to con- 

tinue the work of publicity which 
multiplies the efficiency of production 
and distribution now so essential to the 
material and moral integrity of the 
United States. Obedient to this call 
we have mobilized the resources of 


Whitaker 


Paper Service 


Our warehouses are filled with the widest 
variety of papers for every conceivable need 
of printer, publisher and lithographer. We 
have stored vast quantities of reserve stocks 
in public warehouses. Our stores are arsenals 
filled with ammunition for the American 
press. 


Although our facilities for prompt and ef- 
ficient shipment are unsurpassed, we must 
caution our trade of the possibilities of traffic 
congestion. Draw on us at once for immedi- 
ate delivery of paper adequate for your re- 
quirements a reasonable period in advance. 











the Whitaker Paper Company 
SS. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bay State Paper Co. Division 
Boston 
Smith, Dixon Co. Division 
Baltimore 
New York Office—Astor Trust Building 
Chicago Office—878 Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Building 
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yapers could never be expected to 
levelop advertising accounts along 
he broad lines which are so neces- 
‘ary for success. There would al- 
vays be an irreconcilable conflict 
vetween one newspaper and an- 
ther. All of the publishers who 
vere present at the luncheon at 
he Waldorf during the conven- 
ion will remember what Percival 
3. Hill, president of the Ameri- 
an Tobacco Company, said: “To 
‘uy advertising space is simple. 
lo select the proper mediums is 
nerely a matter of technical 
snowledge, but to fill the space 
rroperly so that the advertising 
will produce the desired results is 
1 very, very difficult matter.” I 
wonder what Mr. Hill would say 
about the utility of the advertis- 
ing agent and about who benefits 
by his efforts? 

I want to ask a question. It has 
been stated that the agent works 
for the advertiser alone and 
should be paid by the advertiser. 
But how is it possible for an agent 
to work for an advertiser without 
working for the publisher? If the 
agent creates copy, he must put it 
somewhere. 

In closing, I wish to say that I 
have not even touched upon the 
subject of credits, which is a very, 
very serious matter. If I were 
io tabulate the amounts which I 
have paid publishers for advertis- 
ing which I have not been able to 
collect from those who owed it 
to me, the list would reach a very 
<ubstantial total, notwithstanding 
ihe fact that bad accounts are per- 
laps more scarce in my business 
than in any other branch of the 
«dvertising business, as my clients 
re composed exclusively of in- 
estment firms of standing and 
upposedly financial strength. Nor 
oes this take into account the 
costly clerical work _ involved, 
‘hich is entirely saved the pub- 
|shers under present conditions. 


Yewspapers Appoint National 
Representatives 


The Miami, Fla., Herald, Cadillac, 
Mich., Evening News and Montreal De- 
tir have appointed the Geo. B. David 
(>, Inc., of New York and Chicago as 
t eir representatives in the national ad- 
\ rtising field. 
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All Chicago Papers Go to Two 
Cents 


All seven of the Chicago newspapers 
printed in English have increased their 
retail price from one to two cents. The 
increase became effective Monday, May 
14th. Increased costs of printing ma- 
terials, including white paper, brought 
about the general action. Following the 
initial announcements by the Herald 
and the Daily News reported in 
Printers’ Ink last week, similar an- 
nouncements were made by other Chi- 
cago papers. In a later announcement 
explaining the increase the Herald 
says: 

“No one cent newspaper of reason- 
able size, even before the era of war- 
time prices, ever received at its whole- 
sale rate the value of the white paper 
alone. The advertiser always has made 
up the circulation deficit and paid the 
profit. 

“The yearly increase of $400,000 in 
the Herald’s paper bill is a stupendous 
burden, but piled on top of that are 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
extracted by price advance in other 
materials. The black ink bill is up 
$30,000 and some colored inks are over 
100 per cent. more expensive. 

“Type metal and stereotype metal 
and their constituents are climbing 
daily. Lead, the basis, costs 173 per 
cent. more, antimony (used in mak- 
ing asphyxiating gas and _ shrapnel) 
has jumped 243 per cent., while tin is 
fairly modest, it vai advanced only 
53 per cent. 

“Delivery cost is up. Keepers of 
horses and automobile drivers know 
what oats and gasoline cost. 

“Everything, literally, actually every- 
thing, in the way of material that en- 
ters into the complex ‘manufacture of 
a newspaper is up with one exception— 
iodide resublimed. That cost $4.50 a 
pound two years ago, and to-day it costs 
$4.20. An rg Herald uses about 100 
pounds a year 

“Wages ooo climbed and the end is 
not in sight. 

“But so far as the Herald is con- 
cerned the end has come to the policy 
of selling its finished product for two- 
thirds of the cost of the white paper 
on which it is printed. 

“That the economic soundness of this 
action in raising its price to two cents 
will be recognized by reader and ad- 
vertiser is the belief of the Herald, It 
is the ‘Fair and Square’ thing to do. 
That is why it is being done.” 


W. G. Norris With “Motor 
Boating” 


W. G. Norris, formerly with Photo- 
play Magazine, Chicago, has joined the 
staff of Motor aeory | and will cover 
New York State and the South, as well 
as a part of New York City. 

John J. Howell, who formerly had 
headquarters in Boston for Motor Boat- 
ing, and covered New York State, now 
represents the magazine in New Eng- 
land and New York City. 





How New Postage Rates Would 
Turn Small Publishing Profits into 
Deficits 


Publishers, Meet in Washington and Canvass Critical “dite 
Showing Effect on Various Publications 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HAT it will be difficult if not 
impossible for publishers to 

pass on to advertisers the cost 
of the proposed increase in sec- 
ond-class postage rates was the 
information given to publishers 
by some of the best-informed men 
in the field at a conference in 
Washington on Sunday. It was 
a day of conferences, formal and 
informal, on the part of publish- 
ers of all classes of newspapers 
and periodicals that gathered at 
the capital for the big fight be- 
fore the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on Monday. However, the 


most important of all the coun- 
cils was the protracted general 


conference of publishers that as- 
sembled at the Powhatan Hotel at 
9.30 in the morning and con- 
tinued for hours. 

It was disclosed early in the 
sitting that some of the publish- 
ers, hardly knowing which way to 
turn in the extremity of taxation 
demands, were inclined to believe 
that the best solution lay in some 
sort of a tax upon advertising or 
advertising space. Congressmen 
have for days past been telling 
worried publishers who see ruin 
staring them in the face that all 
they have to do is to pass the 
new tax on to the consumers— 
the subscribers and the adver- 
tisers. 

Some of the ablest men in the 
industry quickly disabused the 
minds of the publishers who clung 
to this hope. E. T. Meredith, of 
Successful Farming (appearing at 
the meeting as the representative 
of forty-five leading farm pa- 
pers), led the way in a smashing 
talk in which he told how he had 
won over the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to opposition 
to the second-class rate increase. 
He related how, citing the case of 


his fellow-director, Mr. Butter- 
worth, of Deere & Co., he had 
shown that if he took such execu- 
tives at their word and increased 
their advertising rates—put up the 
prices, say, 50 cents a line for the 
space they are compelled to buy 
—the increased charge would, 
along with all the other new ex- 
actions that manufacturers are 
now compelled to meet, put many 
advertisers out of business. 


PROFITS OF FARM PAPERS WOULD 
VANISH 


Mr. Meredith argued that it 
would be infinitely better for the 
Government to take practically all 
of the profits of publishers but 
leave the industry organized and 
intact for the return of better 
times than to kill the goose by an 
action that will drive a large share 
of publishers out of business, He 
had assembled some impressive 
figures to prove how serious— 
how literally confiscatory is the 
policy _ Congress contemplates. 
Mr. Meredith’s figures, prepared 
to be spread upon the record of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
cover last year’s business of fifty- 
five farm papers—not the small 
farm papers but leaders in the 
field, including the American Ag- 
riculturist, Country Gentleman, 
Farmer of St. Paul, Farm and 
Fireside, Farm Journal, the Cap- 
per publications, etc. 

According to the sworn state- 
ments of the publishers these 
fifty-five farm papers showed an 
aggregate net profit in 1916 of 


. $581,000. An increase of postage 


of one cent per pound—the mini- 
mum increase that has been sug- 
gested in Congressional discussion 
—would cost the fifty-five publica- 
tions $569,000, reducing the net 
profit of the entire list to $12,000. 
Mr. Meredith pointed out that 


fro mts of the net profit of 
2 
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To be helpful to its readers, is the 
first aim of 


Physical Culture 





Helpful by being healthful; that is the under- 
lying purpose on which its success has been 
built. As a matter of fact, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE can only prosper to the extent that 
it serves its readers in their quest for health- 
knowledge. 


Early in its career, back in 1898, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE adopted a definite policy in respect 
to the building of health and strength—the aboli- 
tion of drugs and medicines and the substitution 
of Nature’s remedies, fresh air, proper food and 
exercise. 


Its circulation of 120,000 is made up of people 
who are in direct sympathy with this policy and 
who put to practical use the health suggestions 
that are contained in its pages. 


As the Health-Adviser to 120,000 homes, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE occupies a unique 
and highly important place in the magazine ‘ 
world. 


That is why it will pay you to include it among 
the magazines that carry your advertising. 
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$581,000, earned by: the whole list 
last year, was made by two pub- 
lications and he pointed out what 
would be the fate of most of the 
remaining fifty-three farm papers 
in the event of such a postage in- 
crease, facing as they do an ag- 
gregate increased expenditure of 
$1,000,000 for the 63,000,000 
pounds of paper required by these 
farm publications. 

The main topic of discussion 
at the conference was whether 
all publishers should stand shoul- 
der to shoulder in opposition to 
any increase in the second-class 
rates or whether there should be 
evidenced a willingness to com- 
promise by some slight increase; 
likewise what was to be the atti- 
tude on the zone plan. Arthur 
J. Baldwin, vice-president Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
speaking for the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, vigorously opposed 
the zone plan and stood, as did 
most of the spokesmen represent- 
ing the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association of America for a no- 
increase ultimatum to Congress. 


UNJUST WORKING OF ZONE SYSTEM 


According to Mr. Baldwin, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
will be $12,000 a year in the hole 
if the proposed postal increase is 
put through—and this on an in- 
vestment of $500,000. Pointing 
out the injustice of the zone sys- 
tem the speaker cited that 33 per 
cent of his circulation is in the 
eighth postal zone and that such 
subscribers would, under the zone 
system, be taxed 60 to 70 per 
cent over subscribers in New 
Jersey. 

In estimating that one-third of 
the technical publications of the 
country will “drop out” if the 
postal rates are raised as con- 
templated Mr. Baldwin punctured 
the theory that it is possible to 
pass on any portion of the new 
tax to subscribers. In proof of 
what will happen he cited the ac- 
tual experience of a_ publisher 
who, under spur of increased op- 
erating costs, attempted some 
months ago to increase the sub- 
scription price on his periodical— 
a publication more than thirty 
years old. It was related that 
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prior to the announcement of the 
advance in price this publication 
had a paid circulation of 7,500 
copies, whereas 15 months after 
the advance went into effect the 
circulation had shrunk to 800 
copies. 

Regret was expressed by sev- 
eral of the periodical men present 
at the conference that the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation should have gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the zone system, 
if it be found that a rate increase 
is necessary. It was predicted 
that this action will plague the 
newspaper interests later on. Not 
in defense of the stand of the 
A. N. P. A., but in explanation 
of the fact that the postal in- 
crease will place all publishers in 
the same boat, James Keeley gave 
some figures calculated to show 
what the postal tax would do to 
his paper, the Chicago Herald. 
An increased paper bill of $261,- 
000 and an increased postage bill 
of $230,000, a total of close to 
half a million dollars, would wipe 
out the present balance to the 
credit of the Daily Herald, 
$372,000, and create a deficit, 
whereas the showing in the case 
of the Sunday issue would be al- 
most as bad. Mr. Keeley let out 
the secret that there has been 
proposed as a compromise for the 
projected postage increase a postal 
tax of one-fourth of a cent a 
pound on the advertising portions 
of newspapers and_ periodicals. 
Even that expedient would, he fig- 
ured, cost the Herald $152,000 per 
year. “Let us give up our profits 
if necessary,” concluded Mr. 
Keeley, “but let us stay in busi- 
ness.” 

There were some very frank 
expressions at the conference to 
the effect that the whole plan to 
tax newspapers and periodicals is 
inspired by a desire on the part 
of officials and members of Con- 
gress to strike at the press and, in 
effect, to muzzle it. On the oth- 
er hand, F. W. Kellogg, of the 
San Francisco Call, who with Mr. 
Meredith, of Des Moines, and 
Frank P. Walsh, of Kansas City, 
representing the Hearst newspa- 
pers, was fresh from conferences 
with leading members of the Cab- 
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inet, brought the news that not 
only is the postal increase scheme 
not an “administration measure” 
but that several Cabinet members, 
especially Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, will, if it becomes 
necessary, use all their personal 
influence to prevent this “injus- 
tice.” The position of Postmas- 
ter-General Burleson is not so 
clear. One speaker at the con- 
ference reported him as lining 
up with McAdoo against the 
postal increase, but, on the other 
hand, there was severe criticism 
for Burleson because of a memo- 
randum he has sent to the Con- 
gressional committees handling 
the revenue bill in which the 
Postmaster-General is reputed to 
renew his familiar attacks upon a 
leading publishing house which 
he insists enjoys a “subsidy” 
from the Government. 

Satisfaction was expressed at 
the meeting on Sunday that or- 
ganized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, has lined up with the pub- 
lishers in their fight, out of solici- 
tude for the fate of the thousands 
of workers in the printing trades. 

Plans of publishers to make 
capital out of the hardships of 
the existent paper situation as 
warranting special consideration 
for them in the framing of tax 
schedules were slightly jarred at 
noon Monday when it was an- 
nounced that there had just been 
introduced in the Senate a bill 
empowering the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix the prices of 
all grades of paper used for pub- 
lishing purposes—a remedy that, 
its senatorial sponsors declare, 
should do much to relieve the pub- 
lishing industry from the burden 
that, for purposes of argument, 
has usually been denounced as a 
twin evil to the projected postage 
increase. 


MONDAY’S HEARING BEFORE SENATE 
COM MITTEE 


The first speaker at the hearing, 
Monday, May 14, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance was 
Don C. Seitz of the New York 
World, who appeared on behalf 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the pub- 
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lishers of newspapers in general. 
He attacked the Post Office De- 
partment vigorously for its failure 
to do anything to alleviate the 
sufferings of the publishing in- 
dustry—“the most heavily loaded 
industry in the country.” 

He urged a levy on income and 
profits and not a double tax as 
is proposed under the pending 
bill. He also emphasized the fact 
that the proposed 10 per cent tax 
on paper imported from Canada 
will prove a most serious burden 
to publishers, aside from the pro- 
posed postal increase. He gave 
figures showing the increases that 
will obtain in the case of specific 
newspapers. 

He closed with a recital of the 
current advertising losses that are 
indicative of the present slowing 
down of business and cited the 
losses by the New York World. 
He asserted that “want” adver- 
tisements are dropping in the case 
of the World at the rate of 1,000 
a day, and that the advertising 
gains of the World dropped from 
$15,000 a week to $5,000 and 
thence to a point of no gain what- 
ever. 

J. H. Moore, representing the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
protested against the adoption 
of a zone postal system which 
has been declared unscientific by 
two expert commissions. He an- 
nounced that 86 periodicals, with 
an aggregate circulation of 21,000,- 
000, have under the present rates 
a total postal bill of $1,243,465, 
whereas under the new rate the 
postage bill of these periodicals 
would total $4,900,000, an increase 
of $3,700,000. The net profits of 
the 86 periodicals in the year 1916 
was reported as $1,197,403, and it 
was estimated that the increase in 
the price of print paper for these 
publications approximates in the 
aggregate $3,000,000. 

Mr. Moore filed figures indica- 
tive of the recent business of the 
Review of Reviews, citing this 
periodical as representative. For 
the four months ending March 21 
the sales of advertising in the 
Review of Reviews amounted to 
$99,800.65, and the sales of circu- 
lation to $99,696.74—a total income 

(Continued on page 71) 
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GREAT European 

oii Corporation recently 

sent its representative to New 

York to open a branch House. 
This gentleman needed 


(1) Help in comprehension of the 


American market. 
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(2) Substantial advice about selling 
conditions. 


(3) Intimate service in getting his en- 
tire proposition into going shape. 
(4) Dependable guidance along ad- 


vertising paths for the most part 
unfamiliar to him. 


He pinned his faith to ‘‘Corman- 
Cheltenham.”’ We like to refer in- 


quirers about our services to this man. 








CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPANY 
11 EAST 36TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
Established 1897 
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Fuller 


Advertisin 


A complcte list of 
the advertisers served 
by Fuller & Smith 
of Cleveland: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
**Lynite’’ Aluminum Castings. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
he *‘Multigraph. 


The Beav er Board C ‘ompanie “a 
‘Beaver Board.’ 


The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Mfrs. and Jobbers. 


The Central Brass Manufacturing Company, 


“‘Quick-pression”’ Faucets. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
Wholesale Meats. 


The Ferro Machine and Foundry Company, 
Marine and Automobile Motors; Iroy| 
Castings. 


The Geiger-Jones Company, 
Investment Securities. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 
Varnishes and ‘‘Jap-a-lac”’ Household 
Finishes. 


Ivanhoe- Regent Works of General Electric 
egent Illuminating Glassware; 
‘‘Ivanhoe’’ Metal Reflectors. 


The Joseph and Fei iss Company 
‘Clothcraft’’ Men's Re ady- To-Wear 
Clothing. 


Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
Correspondence School. 
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- Company, 


‘ompany, 


otors; Iron 


use hold 


Electric Co, 
are; 


o-Wear 


Cartooning 


tion 1 ¢ arbon Company, 
“Columbia"’ Dry Batteries. 


ional Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 


Mazda Lamps. 


b Osho m Manufacturing Company, 
Moulding Machinesand Foundry Supplie Ss. 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Company 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
nd Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 


sburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
Gain-a-Day"’ Electric Washing Machines. 


M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’’ Women's Suits and Coats. 
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Hotels Statler Company, In 
Hotels in Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Automobile Axles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
oller Bearings. 


University Schoo 
College Pre paratory School. 


The Upson Nut Com 
Manufacturers o} fren and Steel Products. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 

Electrical Heating Devices, Motors, 

ans, Automobile Starting and 
Lighting Equipments, etc. 


Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Storage Batteries. 
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A Trinity of Tributes 


T has been our privilege to co-operate with the 
Sales and Advertising Departments of one of 
the largest (if not the largest) Advertisers 

in the world. They endorse our methods :— 




































"Yeu will please 

note from the 
asi™% | attached resume, 
ger the positions we 
received ins 
advertising, The 
Service rendered 
us, as a whole, 
is particularly 
gratifying, as 
you will note 
from the state= 
nents". 
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Space Buyer 













(Name of Advertiser on request) 












Naturally we are proud to be identified with manufacturers 
whose products are pre-eminent in their lines, but we are also 
jealous of our Service reputation with a host of smaller ad- 
vertisers. Invite us to call! It involves no obligation. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 
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of $199,497.39. The net profit for 
the period was $17,422.01. The 
postage bill of the magazine for 
the quarter at present rates is 
$8,676.04; under the new rate the 
postage bill for an equivalent 
period would be $36,279.09. 
Robert J. Cuddihy of the Lit- 
erary Digest, also appearing as a 
representative of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association, of which 
he is secretary, related how the 
Digest has found it necessary to 
send to newspapers all over the 
country telegraphic orders can- 
celling its advertising until such 
time as it can be determined what 
prices must be charged subscrib- 
ers and newsstand buyers under 
the zone postal system should that 
be enacted into law. Answering a 
question as to whether the Satur- 
day Evening Post is_ enrolled 
among the P. P. A. publications, 
Mrs Cuddihy took occasion to pro- 
test against that line of congres- 
sional reasoning which takes its 
cue from the supposed “subsidy” 
enjoyed by the Curtis publications. 


MUST LOOK TO PRESS TO FLOAT LOAN 


That the Government absolutely 
needs the newspaper and periodi- 
cal press in order to float the Lib- 
erty Loan was a point strongly 
emphasized by Mr. Cuddihy and 
endorsed by other speakers. At- 
tention was called to the fact that 
the new war bonds are not going 
off with a rush for all the opti- 
mistic headlines in the newspapers 
the first few days after the loan 
was announced and it was argued 
that it would be the height of 
folly for the Government to adopt 
in this emergency any postal policy 
that will curtail the efficiency of 
the one agency which above all 
others can move the bonds. 

Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., appearing ‘on behalf of 
the trade, technical and business 
periodicals, presented letters from 
a large number of trade-papers 
showing the net profits of the re- 
spective properties during the past 
year and indicating how those 
profits would be wiped out and de- 
ficits created if the postal tax is 
levied. “Take the fruit, gentle- 
men, but spare the fruit trees,” 
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was the burden of Mr. Baldwin's 
plaint and incidentally he spread 
upon the record as a most con- 
vincing exhibit the detailed cost 
sheets of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal’ covering the 
period of the past four years and 
showing by detailed analysis that 
in the case of this periodical the 
proposed postal increase (based 
on present subscription and the lo- 
cations of subscribers) is equiva- 
lent to 364 per cent, a levy that 
“will wipe out every cent of profit 
that this paper earns.” 

On the subject of “passing on” 
the tax, E. T. Meredith, publisher 
of Successful Farming, said: “It 
has been suggested that the pub- 
lishers could pass along an in- 
creased postage expense by raising 
advertising and subscription rates. 
If time could be had to present 
this from a publishing standpoint 
it could easily be shown that this 
cannot be done nearly enough to 
save the industry. Subscriptions 
are, in many cases, paid long dis- 
tances in advance. Advertising 
contracts are made covering con- 
siderable lengths of time and, 
more than all this, charges for 
advertising are, because of the 
psychology entering into the mat- 
ter, the hardest thing in the world 
to raise. Most men feel advertis- 
ing is an expense rather than an 
investment, so if advertising rates 
are raised they discontinue adver- 
tising. Many other men feel that 
advertising ought not to cost 
much, if anything, because it is 
just white space and in their 
minds costs the publishers noth- 
ing. Many men (some of them in 
Congress) have an exaggerated 
view of the profits of the publish- 
ing business and even if an in- 
creased cost could be passed on in 
some instances, it would be an 
additional burden to enterprises in 
other lines who may be already 
struggling with increased labor 
cost, high prices of materials, etc., 
without adding to their sales 
cost by increasing advertising ex- 
pense.” 

It was admitted by Mr. Mere- 
dith that if the postage rate is in- 
creased the few publications, suck 
as his own, which can survive 
would ultimately benefit at the ex- 
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pense of those that would be 
driven out of business, but he was 
unwilling to win gains at any such 
price and on the contrary insisted 
that he, for one, would prefer to 
see an increase in the excess 
profits tax from 16 per cent to 18 
or 20 per cent,—a tax that “the 
profitable publications will gladly 
pay’—rather than to see a burden 
placed upon any periodical that 
cannot bear it and that would be 
forced into bankruptcy. 

Arthur Dunn and other spokes- 
men appearing for the publishers 
of small newspapers endorsed the 
expressions made by other speak- 
ers and emphasized that the bur- 
den of increased postal rates 
would bear especially heavily upon 
many of the smaller papers in the 
West. Hundreds of telegrams 
from newspapers and periodicals 
reached the committee during the 
day. 

The hearing was cut short Mon- 
day afternoon owing to the neces- 
sity that members of the Commit- 
tee be present on the floor of the 
Senate and it was accordingly 
necessary to postpone the presen- 
tations to be made by the spokes- 
men for organized labor and other 
interests that are opposed to any 
increase in postal rates. It was 
stated privately that the Postmas- 
ter-General would request to be 
heard by the Finance Committee 
before it undertakes to pass upon 
this section of the revenue bill 
and one of Mr. Burleson’s sub- 
ordinates was present throughout 
the session on Monday in order to 
take note of the arguments of the 
publishers. 


Agency’s New Directorate 


Picard & Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising agents, have elected officers 
as follows: President and treasurer, 
A. J. Picard; secretary, V. A. Picard. 
These officers, with L. Roy Curtiss, 
compose the new board of directors. 


With Agency at South Bend, 
Ind. 


R. M. Blankenbaker, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Engman-Mat- 
thews Range Co. and the Banner Gas 
Range Works, has joined the staff of 
the Lamport Advertising Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 


Geo. W. Cope Retires from 


“Iron Age” 


On May ist George W. Cope retired 
from the editorial staff of the Iron Age, 
after a continuous service of more than 
thirty years. , Last month he reached 
his seventieth birthday, but in January 
he had asked to be relieved of his 
duties—‘“‘not because he had outlived his 
usefulness,” as one of his fellow-work- 
ers puts it, “but that he might be able 
to ‘play.’ ” Two or three years ago 
Mr. Cope began to take two or three 
days a week for relaxation. 

He became a contributor to the Iron 
Age in 1873, when associated with the 
American Iron and Steel Association, 
in Philadelphia. Ten years later he be- 
came associate editor for two years, re- 
signing in 1885 to become secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Association. In 
1887 he became Western editor of the 
Iron Age and in 1902 entered the home 
office in New York. For the past 
fifteen years, most of the time as man- 
aging editor, in addition. to editorial 
writing and the supervision of parts 
of the work in the New York office, 
he has had charge of the copy desk. 

Twenty-four of Mr. Cope’s associates 
gave him a dinner at the Engineers’ 
Club on April 28th, ‘‘to signalize more 
than a generation of distinguished serv- 
ice in iron-trade journalism—years of 
never-flagging industry and of un- 
swerving devotion to high ideals.’ 


To Help Increase Food Supply 


J.. L. Wellington has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Rural Life, Roch- 


ester, N. Y., to become secretary of the 
Foods and Markets Committee of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. This 
committee is operating under the juris- 
diction of the New York State Food 
Supply Commission. 


i. Be 


Dixon With Corman 


Cheltenham 


C. L. Dixon has joined the copy 
department of the Corman Cheltenham 
Company, New York. He has previously 
been associated with the Van Cleve 
Company, New York, and with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago. 


Joins Paper House of New 
England 


Fred G. Low, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons, New York paper merchants, is 
now vice-president of the Paper House 
of New England, Springfield, Mass. 


Osgood With Curtis 


William Osgood, who for seven years 
has been connected with Conde Nast, 
for the past two and a half as advertis- 
ing manager of Vanity Fair, has joined 
the New York office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 





d# 3 WE ARE LOOKING FOR 
THE CONFIRMED SKEPTIC 


VERY NOW AND THEN 
we meet a man who 
asks: ‘‘Why should I 
send my color plate 
electrotyping to 
Royal? They simply 
80 through the same 

motions as any good electrotyper.”’ 
Upon questioning a skeptic of this sort, 
it usually develops that he does not know 
as much about high-grade electrotyping 
as he should in order to buy intelligently. 
So we hand him our booklet, “‘Electro- 
type Making,” which is a reprint of a 
lecture delivered to the students in the 
Course of Printing at Harvard University. 
Then we supplement this with ‘“‘How to 
Know Values in Electrotypes’’—a booklet 
which reveals some interesting inside in- 
formation about methods, materials and 
standards. These two booklets are worth 
adding to your advertising library. Write 
for them. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
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N the present circumstances of the 
magazine publishing business, it seems 
wise to us to restrict Everybody’s sub- 

scription circulation to what the magazine 
will attract on a practically voluntary basis. 


IATA 


LNA 


We shall concentrate promotion work 
upon circulation which will yield returns 
commensurate with the increasing burden 
of costs. 


On that basis, beginning with the July is- 
sue circulation will be guaranteed at an 
average monthly figure of 300,000, 95% net 
paid. 


The rate for Everybody’s in its present 
size beginning with July will be $350 per 
page. 

The rates already announced for Every- 
body’s in the new size are withdrawn. The 
page rate in the new size (November, 1917, 
issue )—type page 7” x 1014”—-will be $700. 
Rates for special positions, and for two, 
three or four colors will be quoted on ap- 
plication. New rate cards for both sizes will 
be issued as soon as printed. 


I 


Advertisers using space in the present 
size in any issue or issues from April to 
October, .1917, inclusive, are entitled to the 
rate of $350 per page for full pages only, in 
the issues of November and December, 
1917, and January, February and March, 
1918. 
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Mail Rate Increase Not War 
Tax, Says Curtis 


“Tf von Tirpitz himself had drawn 
this revenue bill it could not declare 
more ruthless warfare on the periodicals 
of the country,” asserts Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, president of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, in a statement upon the 
War Revenue Bill. “It is, so far as 
it applies to them, in no sense of the 
word a war-revenue measure. On its 
face it is postal legislation—not a spe- 
cial tax imposed for the period of the 
war, but an increase in the postal rate 
of more than 300 per cent that will not 
be repealed at the end of the war. 

“No periodical published, so far as 
I know, objects to any tax being im- 
posed on profits that Congress sees fit 
to levy on manufacturers. We will 
shoulder such a burden cheerfully. But 
the proposed postal increase is not a 
war tax on profits, but a destructive 
tax on the machinery of the periodical 
business, and therefore it cannot be 
productive of additional revenue to the 
Government. 

“Chairman Kitchin’s defense of the 
action of his committee is full of in- 
accuracies, some of which I shall point 
out, but none of them is more singular 
in what is presumably ‘a business dis- 
cussion of a revenue bill than this ex- 
tract from his speech as it was reported 
in the newspapers: 

“‘*Not a‘ magazine in this country, 
even Collier’s Weekly, who fought as 
bitterly as any magazine in the coun- 
try, not one raised his voice against 
Mr. Taft and Uncle Joe Cannon and 
his rule, which has been in existence 
for twenty years; no one raised his 
voice until Uncle Joe and Taft and 
his Postmaster-General came out and 
recommended an increase of postage to 
prevent the losses on the carriage of 
magazines and newspapers.’ 

“This is not only unjust, but abso- 
lutely contrary to the facts. Reference 
to the files of almost any periodical 
will disprove these statements. What- 
ever we, as individuals, may think of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Cannon, the magazine 
criticisms of them were protesting vig- 
orously against Mr. Cannon’s rule way 
back during Mr. Roosevelt’s term. 
Their attitude was uninfluenced by any 
threat of his against the periodicals be- 
cause, so far as I know, he had not 
made one. 

“The tide turned against President 
Taft when he made his Winona speech 
and his defense of Aldrich—ne sooner, 
no later; but that was a good many 
months before Mr. Taft recommended 
an increase in the periodical postage 
rates, 14 

“Mr. Kitchin should know these 
things. He should know, too, that the 
mail carried free under his frank and 
that of other Congressmen, much of it 
speeches for consumption back home, 
costs the Government several million 
dollars a year. Why does he ignore this 
large item of expense? He must know, 
too, that the weekly newspapers are 
carried free—without payment of a cent 
of postage to the Government—in the 
counties in which they are published. 
On what grounds. does he justify a 


failure to include this source of rev- 
enue in his bill? 

“During the last year the cost of 
paper to publishers has increased from 
40 to 80 per cent; ink from 25 to 300 
per cent; machinery from 25 to 50 per 
cent; coal from 40 to 45 per cent. 
Similar increases in cost, including all 
classes of labor have taken ‘place in 
every element that enters into publish- 
ing. 

“Many periodicals in order to keep 
their heads above these rapidly rising 
costs already had to increase their sub- 
scription rates, with all that that in- 
volves in the way of readjustments in 
their business. Even a part of the 
increase itt postage now proposed would 
wipe them out completely. 

“T repeat, the magazines stand ready 
to accept such genuine war taxation as 
Congress may decide to impose in 
profits. They ask only that the ma- 
chinery of publishing be not wrecked 
and the opportunity to make a taxable 
profit be not taken away.” 


Says Press Agent Should Advo- 
cate Advertising 


“The social-service press-agent who 
thinks that his function is to burglarize 
space from unwilling newspapers, who 
believes that he must devise fantastic 
stunts to disguise his purpose, who 
thinks that because newspapers usually 
uphold meritorious movements they are 
a deathless free horse, has done more 
hart to the cause of social-reform pub- 
licity than all reactionary forces com- 
bined.” 

This was the assertion of Edward 
A. Moree, manager of the Press Serv- 
ice Company, New York, before the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, in conven- 
tion at Cincinnati last week. 

“The office of press-agent to-day 
would be better described by the term 
advisor in public relations,” he said. 
“It should be his function to advise 
against much of the publicity that is 
now submerging the desks of the over- 
worked editor. One of his first duties 
should be to advise the discontinuance 
of about 90 per cent of the pamphleteer- 
ing now being done for social-service 
organizations and to advise the use of 
display advertising for the purpose of 
getting before the public important in- 
formation that is not news. 

“Propaganda advertising is a_ rela- 
tively new thing: All kinds of organi- 
zations are falling into line and are 
parading before the public in paid-for 
display type. They are finding that 
through display advertising they are 
reaching thousands where their pam- 
phlets reached hundreds, and doing it 
at a small fraction of the cost in 
money and labor.” 


New Name for Chicago Agency 


The Charles F. W. Nichols Com- 
pany is the new name by which the 
Johnson Advertising Corporation, of 
Chicago, will hereafter be known. No 
change in management is involved, as 
the business has been directed by Mr. 


Nichols for a number of years. 
. 





St. Louis Convention Programme 
Practically Complete 


Additional Departmental Speakers ‘Listed—Patriotic Rally Planned for 
Last Day 


| gat gel INK presents 
herewith the programmes for 
those departmental sessions at the 
St. Louis convention which were 
not completed at the time of going 
to press with last week’s issue, in 
which an account of the pro- 
gramme of the general sessions 
and a number of the departments 
was printed. 

Senator Hiram W. Johnson, of 
California, has accepted the invi- 
tation extended to him by Presi- 
dent Houston and Lewellyn Pratt 
to speak at the inspirational meet- 
ing Sunday afternoon. Senator 
Johnson has addressed advertis- 
ing clubs in the West a number 
of times, and is in close touch 
with the advertising movement. 
He was Governor of California 
at the time when the Printers’ 
Ink statute (slightly modified) 
was passed by the State legisla- 
ture. He is perhaps best known 
as candidate for vice-president on 
the Progressive ticket in 1912. 

Some sixteen clergymen will ap- 
pear in St. Louis pulpits on Sun- 
day, the first day of the conven- 
tion, to discuss various phases of 
the question, “Why the Church 
Should Advertise.” 

On the afternoon of the last 
day a patriotic mass-meeting will 
be held, probably in the plaza be- 
fore the Jefferson Hotel. Secre- 
tary McAdoo and Herbert C. 
Hoover have been invited to ad- 
dress this meeting. The decision 
of the latter has not yet been 
learned, but Secretary McAdoo 
has expressed his desire to be 
present “if possible.” 

Several of the speakers at the 
general sessions have announced 
their subjects. Louis W. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, will talk on 
“The Relation of Publicity and 
Advertising to National Pros- 
perity.” Hugh Chalmers, of the 
Chalmers Motor Car Company, 


will discuss “The Relation of the - 


* munity 


Factory to Sales Organization.” 
‘The Guarantee of the Trade- 
mark” is the topic of Thomas E. 
Wilson, of Wilson & Company, 
and G. Harold Powell, president 
of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, will speak on “Edu- 
cating the People’s Appetite.” S. 
C. Dobbs, of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, will tell “How Advertising 
Has Enabled Us to Maintain Our 
Retail Price in a Rising Market.” 
Mrs. Julian Heath, president of 
the National Housewives’ League, 
will tell “What the Housewife 
Thinks About It.” George W. 
Hopkins, vice-president of the 
American Chicle Company, who 
will be the last speaker at the final 
general session, will take as his 
topic: “Is the Question An- 
swered?” The question referred 
to is, of course, “Does Advertis- 
ing Lower the Cost of Distribu- 
tion?” 


The additional 


departmental 
programmes are as follows: 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, A. W. McKeand, president, 
Community Advertising Department of 
National Adv ertising Commission. “Com- 
Building Through Railroad 
Building,” Louis W. Hill, president, 
ireat Northern Railroad, St. Paul, 
Minn. ‘Advertising the South as an 
Illustration of Sectional Advertising,” 
Dr. Clarence J. Owens, managing di- 
rector Southern Commercial Congress, 
Washington, D. C. ‘Advertising the 
Industrial Advantages of a City,” 
Tampton Aubuchon, manager, Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation, Louisville, 
Ky. (Million Dollar Factory Fund.) 
“Advertising Communities Through Con- 
ventions and Convention Bureaus,’ 
J. Lee Barrett, secretary-treasurer, De- 
troit Convention and Tourists’ Bureau, 
Detroit (president, Association of Con- 
vention Bureaus). ‘‘Tourists: How to 
Get Them; How to Entertain Them, 
and Their Value to the Community,” 
John B. Carrington, secretary-manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas. ‘How Dayton Sells Herself to 
Her Own People,” John M. Guild, man- 
ager, Greater Dayton Association, Day- 
ton, Qhio. “What Universities are 
Doing to Building Communities,” Prof. 
Andrew H. Melville, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Civic, Commercial and Commu- 
nity Development, University of Wiscon- 
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sin, Madison, Wis. ‘Advertising Real 
Estate for Better Community Build- 
ing,” H. R. Ennis, chairman, Ex- 
tension Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Kansas City, 
Mo. “Ways and Means of Advertis- 
ing a State” (speaker not selected). 
“Why a City Should Appropriate Money 
to Advertise Itself’? (speaker not se- 
lected). “The Retailers’ Part in Com- 
munity Building Through Community 
Advertising,’ James W. Fisk, Business 
Systems and Service Dept., A. A. C. of 
W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CLUB SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE 
Chairman, N. M. Parrott, president 
of A. A. C. of W. Secretaries. “Club 
Standardization.” Report of Delibera- 
tions of a Special Committee on Club 
Standardization appointed by President 
Houston—E. H. Roberts, secretary, 
Cleveland Advertising Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio. “Relations of the Advertising 
Club to Other Civic Organizations.” 
(a) Should the Club he Independent? 
(b) How Far Should the Club Co- 
operate with Other Civic Organizations? 
Discussion led by E. G. Hirsch, secre- 
tary, Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago. “Club Membership.” Discussion 
led by Jack Knabb, secretary, Roches- 
ter Advertising Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
(a) Methods to Obtain New Members; 
(b) Blank Forms Used; (c) Getting 
New Members Acquainted (d) Should 
New Members be Placed on Commit- 
tees Immediately; (e) Holding Mem- 
bers in the Club; (f) Handling Resig- 
nations; (g) General Discussion. “Com- 
mittees and Their Activities.” Discus- 
sion led by George E. Gayou, secretary, 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. ‘Club 
Meetings and Programmes.”’ Discussion 
led by J. A. Houlihan, secretary, San 
Francisco Advertising Club. (Each sec- 
retary to tell the time of his meetings: 
how speakers are secured and how the 
attendance at the meetings is kept up 
and what is the average.) ‘‘Office 
Routine.” General discussion led - by 
Chairman. ‘The Club Publication and 
the Secretary’s Part in It.’”? Discus- 
sion led by Carroll Westall, secretary, 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston, 
Mass. Discussion on ‘Closer Co-opera- 
tion Among all Club Secretaries.” 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Chairman, Kerwin H. Fulton, presi- 
dent, Poster Advertising Co., New York 
City. “How the Proper Printing of a 
Poster Lowers the Cost of Distribu- 
tion,” Le Roy Latham, Latham Litho- 
graphic & Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. “How the Proper Building Up of 
a Poster Design Lowers the Cost of 
Distribution,” M. F. Reddington, Poster 
Advertising Co., New York City. “How 
Proper Poster Service to the Advertiser 
Lowers the Cost of Distribution,” 
George Enos Throop, Geo. Enos Throop, 
Inc., Chicago. “How Local Poster Ad- 
vertising Lowers the Cost of Distribu- 
tion,” Gedrge L. Chennell, Columbus, 
Ohio. “How Proper Construction, 
Maintenance and Operation of a Pos- 
ter Advertising Plant Lowers the Cost 


of Distribution,” E. C. Donnelly, Bos- 
ton, Mass. “How Organization in Pos- 
ter Advertising Lowers the Cost of 
Distribution,” John Logeman, sec- 
retary, Poster Advertising Association, 
Chicago. ‘How the Proper Selling of 
Poster Advertising Lowers the Cost of 
Distribution,” Ivan B. Nordhem, Ivan 
B. Nordhem Co., New York. “How 
Circulation in Poster Advertising Low- 
ers the Cost of Distribution,” Roger 
Myhrum, Poster Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago. ‘How Poster Art Lowers the 
Cost of Distribution,” A. de Montluzin, 
Poster Advertising Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, H. H. Cooke, William 
Green, a Corporation, New York. “In- 
creased Sales—the Printer and the Ad- 
vertiser,” C. R. Lippmann, New York. 
“What the Graphic Arts Department 
Can Do to Help the Photo-Engravers,” 
H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Phil- 
adelphia. ‘The Work of the Graphic 
Arts Association in the Interests of the 
Advertiser,” Joseph A. Borden, secre- 
tary, United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America. Awarding of Acorn 
Trophy given by the Chicago Paper 
Co., Chicago, Ill., to the printer who 
has done the best advertising of his 
own business during the past year. 


ADVERTISING WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Chairman, Miss J. J. Martin, ad- 
vertising manager, The Sperry & Hut- 
chinson Co., New York. ‘The Awaken- 
ed Woman,” Miss D. E. Nirdlinger, 
St. Louis, Mo. “An Appeal from 
Women to Women. A Southern Cali- 
fornia Educational Campaign.” Miss 
Florence Shindler, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Advertising in Foreign Trade,’? Miss 
Jane Carroll, New York. “Selling 
Women Through Advertising,” Miss 
Mary Ellis, Dayton, Ohio. “How to 
Reach the Men,’? Miss Olive A. Cole, 
Boston, Mass. “Church Advertising,” 
Rev. D. E. Weigle, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. “The Woman and Advertising— 
the Woman Advertiser; the Woman 
Advertised To,’ Miss Mamie Gerhard, 
St. Louis, Mo. “Direct Advertising” 
(speaker not selected). ‘The Motion 
Picture: Planning, Executing and Dis- 
tributing,”? Miss Camilla Donworth, 
New York. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYING 
LITHOGRAPHERS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, W. F. Powers, The W. F. 
Powers Co., New York City. “How 
Lithography Lowers the Cost of Dis- 
tribution.” W. Powers. ‘‘Dealers’ 
Helps,” R. S. Boyd, advertising man- 
ager, Beech-Nut Packing Co., Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. ‘‘Window Decorations” 
(speaker not selected). “The Value of 
Color in Advertising,” Edward S. Bab- 
cox, advertising manager, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, C. Henry Hathaway, presi- 


Periodical Association 
Open General Session. 


dent, ' National 


(Quoin Club). 
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INTERNATIONAL CAR ADVERTISING LEAGUE 
DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Stanley E. Gunnison, 
Broadway Subway & Home Boroughs 
Car Advertising Co., Inc., and Presi- 
dent of International Car Advertising 
League. General discussion of car ad- 
vertising. . 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS OF ADVERTISING 
AGENTS DEPARTMENT 


As was announced in Printers’ Ink 
last week, the advertising agents will 
hold a business session only. The pro- 
gramme for the meeting is: Chair- 
man, O. H. Blackman, Blackman-Ross 
Co., New York, president, Affiliated 
Associations of Advertising Agents. 
Reports of committees; consideration of 
resolutions; election of new officers; 
adjournment. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THEATER PRO- 
GRAMME PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, Ralph Trier, president. 
Frank V. Strauss & Co., New York, and 
president of National Association of 
Theater Programme Publishers. Gen- 
eral subject: “Why Concentrated Class 
Advertising Makes for Economy.” “The 
Purpose of This Organization,’’ Ralph 
Trier. “How Theater Programme 
Advertising Helps Reduce the Cost 
of Production to the Manufac- 
turer,” George W. Hopkins,  vice- 
president and general sales manager, 
American Chicle Co., New York. ‘“The- 
ater Programme Advertising,” ©. _H. 
Blackman, Blackman-Ross Co., New 
York, and president of Affiliated As- 
sociations of Advertising Agents. ‘““How 
Theater Programme Advertising Re- 
duces the Cost of Production” (speaker 
not selected). “How Theater Pro- 
gramme Advertising Reduces the Cost 
of Goods to the Consumer’ (speaker 
not selected). “How the Publisher can 
Promote Closer Relations Between 
the Manufacturer and the Retailer’ 
(speaker not selected). 


EXPORT CONFERENCE 


To the programme of the Export Con- 
ference, as given in Printers’ INK last 
week, has been added an address by 
Benjamin La Bree, manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Parsons 
Trading Company, and chairman of the 
export division of the Advertising Club 
of New York. The subject of the ad- 
dress in the same department by T. 

Van, of the Koken Barber Supply 
Company, of St. Louis, will be “Pac 
tors in Ex ort Selling in_Mexico “a 
Cuba.” dvertising in Foreign Lan- 
guages” is the topic of Oren O. Gallup, 
export manager for the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, New York. 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 

No ‘session will be held this year by 
the Outdoor Advertising Department. 
CHURCH ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY DE- 

PARTMENT 

Among the .speakers to address this 
department ate included the following: 

W. B. Cherry, advertising manager, 
The Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, 


N. Y.; William L. Roberts, associate 
editor Advertising and_Selling Maga- 
zine, New York City; E. T. Meredith, 
editor ——— ron Des Moines, 
Iowa; J. Clyde Oswald, editor, The 
American Printer, — Publishing 
Company, New York C ity; Geo. French, 
editor, Advertising News, New York 
City; H. S. Houston, president, A. A. 
of W.; Geo. Warren Brown, presi- 
dent, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Geo. W. Hopkins, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, American  Chicle 
Company, New York City; Wilson H. 
Lee, president, Wilson H. Lee Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn.; James W. 
Brown, president and publisher of The 
Editor and Publisher, New York City; 
T. J. McManus, advertising manager, 
en Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J.; 
M. Briggs, Poster Advertising, Chi- 
oll Ti.; H. Buckley, Buckley- 
Dement Company, Chicago, Ill., and 
F. Reisner, D.D., pastor ’Grace 
Methodist church, New York City. 


Cashing In on Patriotism 


We sincerely hope it is true that the 
Department of Justice has found a way 
to curb the use of the Stars and Stripes 
on miscellaneous articles of commerce 
ranging from neckties to socks. The 
report ought to be true, and if it is not 
true and no law can be thus construed, 
the sooner a law is framed and enacted 
the better. 

There will be a plenty of near-patriot- 
‘ism at the best in the coming months to 
gall every American not equipped with 
the skin of a rhinoceros. Already the 
blunderers and the thrifty-souled are 
busy. The line is not always easy to 
draw, and we have no excuse for the 
super-sensitive patriot who is so shocked 
by a little tastelessness that he can 
never salute his flag again. But the 
business of converting patriotism into 
dollars on the stage, on the, film, in the 
haberdashery business and everywhere 
else will need all the restraint of law 
and public opinion that it can get. 

The danger of restricting a proper 
and patriotic use of the flag as a decora- 
tion and a symbol is not very great in 
this land of the free and easy. Let us 
have a little firm restriction of sock 
manufacturers and what not. It will 
be simple enough to let down the bars 
a notch later on.—New York Tribune. 


To Advertise New Health 
Drink 


“Askum,” a new health drink for 
soda fountains, manufactured. by the 
National Food Products Company, of 
Chicago, is to be advertised in news- 
papers. Campaigns to appear in Chi- 
cago and other cities are being prepared 
by the Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 
of that city. A feature of the adver- 
tising will be a coupon entitling the 
bearer to a complimentary drink, for 
which the manufacturer pays the dealer 
the full retail price. 
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What kind of a cigarette 
would YOU call sensible? 


ee cigarette must taste 
good. It must be cool and smooth 
to your throat and tongue. It must be 
properly mild — mild enough so that 
you'll feel all right even though you 
may smoke more than usual. 


In short, it must be comfortable. If 
it isn’t, it can’t be sensible. 


Fatimas are comfortable because of 
the balance of their Turkish blend. 
The milder tobaccos in this blend are 
in such perfect balance with the richer, 

' fuller-flavored leaves as to entirely off- 
set that “heaviness” found in so many 
other cigarettes. 





You'll notice the difference as soon 
as you try Fatimas. 


Lggelt «Myers Sebacco CG. 


FATI MA 


A Sensible 
Cigarette 
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Wants No Middle Men in Selling 


to Government 


Knit Goods Manufacturer Tells Why Direct Dealing Is Essential—How 
to Alleviate Strained Relations Following Non-Deliveries 


LIMINATION of the middle 

man in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment in war supplies was the 
virtual decision of the manufac- 
turers attending the convention of 
the National Association of Knit 
Goods and Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers in Philadelphia the week of 
May 7. 

S. G. Davenport, a retired ho- 
siery manufacturer, who has had 
experience with governmental 
methods, said that the idea that 
there must be a middle man to in- 
tercede with the quartermaster for 
the manufacturer had become ob- 
solete, and that the manufacturer 
of knit goods as well as other 
products could get complete speci- 
fications, samples and all neces- 
sary information direct from the 
department. 

He said that nine times out of 
ten the men who got “stung” on 
Government contracts had _ ob- 
tained their information from 
“commission leeches” and that if 
the facts were known the manu- 
facturers’ goods were not up to 
the standards clearly laid down by 
the Government. 

James A. Branegan, chairman 
of the membership committee of 
the American Chemical Society, 
had this to say of the growing 
public interest in chemistry as ex- 
emplified at the exhibition held in 
connection with the convention. 

“One of the most interesting 
features of this exposition is the 
fact that, owing to the educational 
campaign which has been con- 
ducted, the textile people and the 
consumers in general this year are 
asking technical questions con- 
cerning the dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals that are used in the various 
processes. In former years tne 
eternal question was price, and the 
label on carboy or barrel was their 
only guide. This year they ask 
about raw materials and their 
source of supply, how the various 


salts and acids are made and how 
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tested, and about apparatus and 
materials used in their manufac- 
ture.” 

With the topic “Trade Accept- 
ances,” J. H. Tregoe, of New 
York, secretary and treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, warned the manufacturers 
that while deriving a fair profit 
from their business they must sup- 
port the Administration, no mat- 
ter what the emergency. He de- 
plored the “hysteria which has 
arisen over the economical situa- 
tion” and warned the manufactur- 
ers against undue economy. He 
said it is wrong for people to “go 
with holes in their socks simply 
for the sake of economy.” 

For the alleviation of “strained 
relations” between buyer and seller 
on account of alleged non-deliv- 
eries and withheld payments, the 
association has adopted the fol- 
ing standard “Conditions of Ac- 
ceptance”: 


Prices, terms and details of shipment 
are as stated by seller in writing. De- 
livery subject to delay occasioned by 
strikes, lock-outs, fire, manufacturer’s 
contingencies, or other occurrences be- 
yond seller’s reasonable control; also 
subject to seller’s ability to procure 
yarns and labor under normal market 
conditions. This order is not subject 
to cancellation without seller’s con- 
sent. Seller reserves the right to can- 
cel this order, or any part of same, 
unless shipping details be furnished by 
buyer within sixty days from date of 
order, except otherwise specified. 

If buyer fails to pay, in accordance 
with terms and at prices stated, for 
any merchandise delivered under this 
or any other accepted order, seller re- 
serves the right to hold back deliveries 
until payment has been made, or to 
cancel the unfilled part of the order 


Magers Succeeds Meek on 
Philadelphia “Press” 


Samuel W. Meek has resigned as 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Press and has been succeeded by J. W 
Magers. 

Mr. Magers has been associated in 
the past with both the Baltimore News 
and the Baltimore Sun. Four years 
ago he bought the Sun Book and Job 
Printing Office, of Baltimore. 





‘Mail-Order Man Expects Strong 
Tide of Business by Fall 


Advises Manufacturers to Follow Their Regular Advertising Schedules in 
Order to Take Advantage of the Strong Push Forward Later in the Year 


ied to the banker, perhaps 
the experienced mail-order 
man is entitled to have his guess 
about the future respected. 

T. Gundlach, of Chicago, 
who has piloted a good many 
mail-order campaigns, recently 
wrote a letter to a business friend 
giving his detailed reasons for ex- 
pecting prosperity to mount high 
in a few months after the country 
has passed through its adjustment 
period. He wrote as follows: 

“At the present moment there 
is what you might call an economy 
scare. Business in luxuries has 
slumped off very, very greatly. 
This scare will continue for a 
while. 

“But it has been my experience 
now for fifteen years that eco- 
nomic conditions and not senti- 
ment makes business. This is a 
statement made by the political 
economists in the books as against 
the statements of the ordinary 
business men in the newspapers; 
and my experience with advertis- 
ing direct to the consumer has 
borne out the fact that the theo- 
retical college professor is right. 

“When a talk goes around about 
economy, or about a scare, or a 
panic, there is a short time during 
which the consumer holds back his 
money. After that brief period of 
emotionalism he goes ahead and 
spends his money as he gets it. 

“Now then, let us look beyond 
the theory into the facts. Busi- 
ness had a big slump in our coun- 
try in the panic of 1907 and re- 
covered immediately. We had a 
tremendous slump in August, 1914, 
as we could judge here from mail- 
order advertising from day to day 
better than the man whose busi- 
ness goes through the dealer. But 
the recovery was almost instan- 
taneous. 

“We do quite a large business in 
Canada. Some of it direct by mail 
with the consumer and some of it 
through dealers. 


About 50 per 
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cent of each. Our business with 
the consumer slumped off : tre- 
mendously in Canada when the 
war broke out and the business 
with the dealer remained bad for 
about six or eight months, then 
it began to pick up, and the gen- 
eral figures for 1916 indicate that - 
business was considerably better 
than in 1913. One advertiser in 
business for eight years shows a 
volume of business in 1916 greater 
than any previous year. In fact, 
if his business had gone ahead 
with the same increase as was 
shown in previous years, his vol- 
ume would not have been any 
greater than the actual figures of 
1916. This in spite of the fact 
that Canada has soldiers in the 
field equivalent to an army of 
something like 5,000,000 (so I am 
told) in the United States. 

“Mr. Hard, the magazine writer, 
who has been in England, stated 
the other day at the City Club that 
the ordinary working man in Eng- 
land at present is well off. That 
there is less misery than ever be- 
fore. Simply because everybody 
is employed. 

“Tt is reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that business will have a 
pretty good slump in this country 
for several months. And that by 
the time advertising picks up for 
the fall, the regular period for the 
beginning of schedules, there will 
be a beginning of good business 
and that this business will roll up 
before the first of the year. 

“Inasmuch as advertising should 
always antedate the beginning of 
big consumption—a point that is 
often forgotten by those adver- 
tisers who want to make adver- 
tising contemporaneous with the 
consumption—I should judge that 
advertisers could afford to pre- 
pare for fall schedules along regu- 
lar lines, or even with an idea of 
increases. Necessities as well as 
luxuries will sell as usual this fall 
and, while I have always been 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


To serve satisfactorily from 
inception to the completion 
of a piece of advertising- 
printing requires a constant 
and thoughtful effort on 
the part of the printer. 


This is the kind of service 
rendered by Poole Bros. 
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Seal Your Mail 
With the U.S. Flag 


Let your customers see 
that you are standing stead- 
fast behind the President. 
Be for America first, last 
and always. Seal your let- 
ters, packages, circulars, 
bills, etc., with a dainty 
flag sticker. 


Not too large, mind you, 
nor garish—but the exact 
size of the illustration 
above—in full colors—red, 
white and blue—beautiful 
stay-stuck stickers, made 
in the largest exclusive 
gummed label plant in the 
world. 


Your money back in the 
very next mail if you are 
not satisfied. 


FENTON LABEL CO. 
9th & Thompson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1000 Flags 
$1.00 


3000 Flags 
$2.00 


6000 Flags 
$3.60 


To Dealers 


120 ten-cent packages, $6.00 
200 ten-cent packages, $10.00 
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very slow to make predictions of 
optimistic character, I am pretty 
well inclined, from the figures in 
hand, especially the figures of 
1914 in this country and the fig- 
ures for three years in Canada, to 
conclude almost with certainty 
that the coming year or two, even 
though we may be in the midst of 
war for two or three years, will 
present the most serious problems 
to the consumer, in the shape of 
high prices on necessities, and yet 
will not present any problems to 
the manufacturers at large that 
would keep them. from pushing 
and distributing their wares.” 


Advertise to Beat Mail-Order 
Competition 


CurLEE CLoTHiInG CoMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS OF CURLEE CLOTHES 

St. Louis, April 23, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mail-order competition is a problem 
that is causing thousands of small-town 
retailers great anxiety. As I see it, 
the only chance a small retailer has 
against a mail-order house is to keep 
on advertising in his local newspaper, 
also making use of folders and circu- 
lars, and all selling aids furnished him 
by his manufacturers and wholesalers. 

There is no doubt that the retailer’s 
goods and prices can compete against 
his rivals, but he doesn’t preach qual- 
ity and service enough, harping contin- 
ually on price. 

If more manufacturers and whole- 
salers would advertise their products, 
the small-town retailers handling their 
lines would not have such a difficult 
struggle with the buy-by-mail~ houses. 

People like to get things when they 
want them—and they like to buy things. 
It’s up to the dealer to tell these peo- 
ple that his goods are the goods for 
them. 

People delight in receiving bundles— 
“surprise packages,’’ as it were. Wom- 
en especially, because of their curiosity, 
like to pry open covers and take a 
glimpse at the mystifying something 
contained therein. 

Another point dealers entirely ignore 
is that there are hundreds of people 
living out in their counties who don’t 
take the trouble to drive into town, 
but send in their orders to a mail-order 
house. If the dealers were wide awake 
and on the job they would circularize 
the people living in outlying districts 
and solicit their ’phone or mail orders. 

I know of one store that sold goods 
by mail and prepaid the carrying 
charges. This merchant walloped the 
mail-order houses right and left. 

I would like to hear from any ad- 
vertising men who are interested in 
“Mail-Order Competition”—because I 
feel I would benefit by an —- of 
ideas such as this correspondence 
would bring about. ‘ 

HILDEBRAND, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Advertises to Prevent Egg 
Famine 


Charles J. Fisk, New York banker 
and also owner of Wilburtha Poultry 
Farms, in “‘doing his bit’’ for the coun- 
try is advertising to prevent an egg 
famine next winter. In a_ recent 
Sunday edition of several New 
York, Newark, Trenton and Philadel- 
phia newspapers, appeared a 100-line, 
three-column advertisement over his 
name. It is addressed to the gen 
keeper, who is urged to do all he can 
to keep up egg production this coming 
fall and winter. 

It seems that, owing to the high 
cost of feed and for possibly other rea- 
sons, many householders that keep 
poultry are this year ———« on 
their old hens and are not buying baby 
chicks. “But,” the advertisement goes 
on to say: : 

“It won’t do to rely on your yearling 
hens. Biddy, as you know, usually 
stops laying by the first of August and 
she seldom begins heavy laying before 
January or February. There’s a big 
gap that must be bridged if the people 
of our big cities are to have fresh 
eggs later. That gap can be bridged 
in just one way, with robust, red- 
combed pullets. Such pullets hatched 
in April and May will begin laying 
in October and will stay right on the 
job until late next spring. 

“Plan to raise plenty of pullets— 
all you can manage. Convert the old 
hens into tempting fricassees when they 
stop laying and put the youngsters in 
their places. 

“T am reliably informed that many 
of the big hatcheries and poultry farms 
contemplate shutting down their incu- 
bators for the season because of lack 
in demand for baby chicks. This will 
not be the case at Wilburtha. There 
the incubators will be kept in full op- 
eration and we shall turn out all the 
chicks possible.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fisk says that he 
will sell his chicks without profit as 
his contribution to the cause. The 
purpose of the advertisement is not 
to sell only baby chicks hatched at 
Wilburtha farms, but the chicks of 
competitive hatcheries. Readers are told 
to buy from whomever they please. The 
same copy will also appear in several 
poultry journals. The campaign has 
already brought the advertiser a large 
number of commendatory letters. 


Assn. Prefers 


Rice Growers’ 
Free Publicity 


The Southern Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion, a farmer rough rice market organ- 


ization, home office Beaumont, Tex., 
which at one time contemplated an ad- 
vertising campaign, advises that the As- 
sociation is sold out of this year’s crop 
and will not have any more rice to sell 
until fall. They suggest that as rice 
is certainly the cheapest food in the 
United States to-day, the public will 
no doubt be very much interested in 
rice as a food and they will be glad to 
furnish publishers with a copy of this 
article on request.—S. N. P. A. Bulle- 
tin. 





Foreign-Language 


Newspapers 


Loyal to the U.S. A. 


Their Publishers Offer Their Services to President Wilson for Military 
or Other Duty and Pledge Financial Aid to the Government . 


N considering the probable at- 

titude of the newspapers toward 
the war the executives of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington never for 
a moment doubted the ‘sincerity 
and loyalty of the support those 
printed in the English language 
would give under any and all cir- 
cumstances that might arise. Less 
certainty was felt, however, con- 
cerning the foreign language pa- 
pers because a majority of their 
editors were born in other lands— 
some in the very countries with 
which the United States is now at 
war—and the ties binding them to 
those countries are still strong. It 
was possible that, while apparently 
supporting the Government, these 
editors might use their influence 
in an unostentatious way to arouse 
and keep alive a feeling of hos- 
tility among their millions of read- 
ers that might cause much trouble 
later on. 

Perhaps it was because of an 
impression that this feeling pre- 
vailed at the nation’s capital that 
the members of the Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers, 
of which Louis N. Hammerling is 
president, on May 12th sent to 
President Wilson the following 
letter : 

“To the President of the United 
States: 

“We, the undersigned publishers 
of American foreign language 
newspapers circulating among 
eighteen millions of people who 
have left their native lands to en- 
joy the blessings of citizenship in 
the United States, knowing full 
well what is in the hearts of these 
people, assure you, Mr. President, 
that they cordially welcome the 
opportunity now offered them, in 
common with their fellow Amer- 

“icans, to assist the enlightened 
citizenship of other nations in es- 
tablishing more firmly throughout 
the world the great principles of 
democracy. 


They are proud of 
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having contributed in considerable 
measure to the agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial greatness of 
the United States, the benefits of 
whose prosperity they have shared. 
They are anxious to show their 
gratitude to the land of their adop- 
tion and their complete loyalty to 
its government by making such 
sacrifices as may be properly ex- 
pected at this time from all true 
patriots. They are willing and 
eager to offer themselves, accord- 
ing to their qualifications, for mili- 
tary duty, for employment in field 
and factory, or for other service, 
with the object of helping as far 
as they can to uphold your hands 
in the present crisis. They will 
cheerfully contribute from their 
resources in the fullest possible 
measure to meet the extraordinary 
financial needs of the Government 
and in all other ways will ear- 
nestly co-operate to maintain the 
country’s honor and to insure the 
triumph of a cause that is destined 
to bring about a lasting interna- 
tional peace.” 


SUPPORT OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ADVISORY BOARD 


To the credit of the association 
be it said that this letter was not 
the first indication given of its 
patriotic stand regarding the war. 
On April 20, Mr. Hammerling, on 
behalf of the organization, sent a 
check of $5,000 to Herbert S. 
Houston, president of the A. A. 
C. of W., to be used in the patri- 
otic work of the recently formed 
National Advertising Advisory 
Board. In the message accom- 
panying the gift Mr. Hammerling 
said: “This is a contribution to 
the noble work that your commit- 
tee has undertaken to assist the 
United States in placing before all 
readers in the shape of publicity 
thei duties as citizens of the 
greatest nation in the world. As 
a good many of such citizens can 
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The Farmer’s Wife 


Will Make Your Campaign 
| 100% National 





To Reach 
City Women | To Reach Farm | Smell Town 
Over 10 Selec- 


ver 10 Selec- 
pn Women 


tions 
Ladies’ Home Woman’s World 
Journal Christian Herald| 
Vogue Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s Home People’s Popular 


| Corapanion a THE Monthly 

cain” | FASRMERS WIFE | cet cs 

Designer A WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL ange 

| Woman’s Maga- ‘ Home Life 

| zine People’s Home 

| Harper’s Bazar Journal 

| Good House- | Today’s House- 

| keeping _wite 

Pictorial Review The Only —— 

| Ladies’ World * Comfort 

—And many Choice —And many 
others others 











If you want to reach women, remember the farm woman,— 
she is the most prosperous and most easily influenced buyer 
to-day. She buys for the whole family and her purchases 
are the mainstay of the country dealer. 


Small town merchants sell 50% of their goods to farm 
families. 


Make Your Campaign 100% National. 


Use the only magazine published exclusively for farm women. 


FARMERS WIFE 


GEO. W. HERBERT, Inc., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 381 4th Avenue, 


Chicago, Il. New York City. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Webb Publishing Co., Publishers 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. Guaranteed Circulation, 750,000 
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90% 


of all the representative, 
large-buying hotel men, res- 
taurateurs, club and institu- 
tion managers carefully read 
every week 


The 


Hotel Review 
of New York 


Because of its progressive 
and fearless editorial policy, 
the HOTEL REVIEW 
wields a tremendous influ- 
ence among American hotel 
men, and for a long time 
has been the unchallenged 
leader in its field. That is 


The 
Hotel Review 


carries as much advertising 
annually as any other two 
hotel papers combined, and 
is giving its more than 400 
advertisers very  satisfac- 
tory returns. 


$500,000,000 is conserva- 
tively estimated to be the 
value of the purchases, in 
supplies and equipment. 
made every year by the hotel 


men and restaurateurs who 
read the HOTEL REVIEW 


If you desire detailed proofs 
of the accuracy of these fig- 
ures, drop us an inquiry. 


Hotel Review 
1480 Broadway 
New York 




















only be reached through the for- 
eign-language press, the aim of 


| which has always been America 


first, this contribution is made to 


| help your committee in defraying 
| the expenses in that connection.” 


In addition the association offered 
to carry advertising in connection 
with the proposed war loan free 
of cost, which offer President 
Houston immediately telegraphed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In order to understand the full 
significance of these letters, a few 
facts concerning the organization 
behind it are necessary. 

The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, 
which is now in its tenth year, is 
composed of 744 newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States, Can- 
ada and Hawaii, and printed in the 
following languages: 

Arabi¢, 12; Armenian, 8; Bohe- 
mian, 56; Bulgarian, 3; Chinese, 
8; Croatian, 18; Finnish, 17; 
Flemish, 2; French, 30; Greek, 15; 


| Hollandish, 18; Hungarian, 35; 


Italian, 156; Japanese, 12; Jewish, 
52; Lettish, 2; Lithuanian, 18; 
Norwegian Danish, 45; Persian, 
1; Polish, 72; Portuguese, 8; Rou- 
manian, 7; Russian, 13; Ruthe- 
nian, 8; Serbian, 7; Slovak, 20; 
Slovenic, 12; Spanish, 34; Swed- 
ish, 55. Of the total number 210 
are dailies. Two of these, the 
Jewish Daily Forward, New York, 


| and the daily and weekly Zgorda 


(Polish), Chicago, have circula- 
tions of more than 165,000 each. 

The qualifications for member- 
ship are as follows: Applicants 
must have second-class mail privi- 
lege, and, if a daily, a circulation 
of 5,000 copies; if a weekly, a cir- 
culation of 1,000 copies. Financial 
responsibility is also a requisite. 

A plan is now being considered 
by the association for the organ- 
ization of an industrial army 
among the foreign-language popu- 
lation composed of men who, be- 
cause of age or physical disability, 
would not be eligible to serve in 
the army or navy, to aid the Gov- 
ernment in any way it can. The 
members would be available for 
service in munition, clothing, shoe 
and other Government-operated 
factories and also for tilling the 
soil and harvesting crops. 
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Bakers’ Joint Campaign to 
Hold Public Favor 


In Los Angeles leading bakers united | 
recently in newspaper advertising de- 
signed to maintain and create good will 
m the part of the public. The baking 
ompanies paying for the advertising 
ire competitors who united in an effort 
to let the people know the reasons for 
inusual action the bakers had been 
bliged to take. | 

The advertisement .was designed to | 
show the necessity of a price advance 
rom ten to fifteen cents for a 24- | 
junce bread loaf. The statement is 
nade in the copy that bakeries in the 
ity, required by law to deliver a 24- 
unce loaf, “must Fairly and Squarely 
neet the issue—Increased Cost or Finan- 
cial Failure.” 

A table of the added costs of raw | 
materials during the last eighteen | 
months is given—flour, 150 per cent; 
sugar, 100 per cent; shortening, 200 
per cent, etc., an average net increase 


of 115 per cent. 
The understatement of conditions of salesm an- 
which necessitated the advance in price 


is worthy of note—the avoidance of the ship which we 


naturally strong temptation to crowd 
the space with all the points so press- ° 

ingly familiar to the bakers. : know will not 
For instance, the statement of price- f | b es 

changes is taken. only from the past 

eighteen months. Yet, as a matter of al to ring 
fact, the ten-cent.price on the one and 

a half pound loaf was based on a flour h ome t h e 

market below ary ~ —s — d 

per barrel quoted in the ad. Probably 

the basis of calculation was flour at orders. 

not much more than $4.50 per barrel 

as a maximum. . , ‘ . Our f 
Some time ago the sealer of weights 

and measures of Los cc ge el Rad ay oO 

tarily published the statement that the s 

bakers were absorbing increased mate- handling this 

rial costs equal to $5,000 per day hid th d * < 

the entire city. The bakers held fairly 

good stocks, and they have contributed me o 18 Just 

the legitimate advance to which they ° 

were entitled thereon to their custom- enough differ- 
ers. Of course, this is what merchants ' f 

ind manufacturers everywhere have 

done; but om the —S not dilate en or us to 

on this total sum of about $900,000 bs 

which they have refrained from taking know that it 

from the consumers manifested self- 


e 
estraint and cool judgment. Plenty of 
.mmunition is left for future advertis- will produce. 
ng. 
Cleveland Office Opened by en 
Chicago Agency P R E S S INC 

Under the management of James P. 
{unting, formerly of the Singleton- *‘Salesmanship in Print” 
{unting Company, of Cleveland, offices 
ave been opened in that city by the Catalogs Booklets 
MacAvoy _ Advertising Company, of Folders House Organs 
hicago. New accounts which will be 
erved -" this office * Marble 320 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
essory anufacturing Company, o 

leveland; the General Asbestos & Tels. Greeley 329, 330, 331 
kubber Com any, of Charleston, S. C., 


nd the Fedder Radiator Company, of 
uffalo. 

















Association of Canadian Advertisers 
Severs Relations with Four 
Toronto Papers 


The Old Bone of Contention, “Who Should Pay the Commission?” Looms 
Up in a New Disguise and Starts-Trouble in Toronto 


ITHHOLDING agency 
commissions has resulted in 
Toronto advertisers who are 
members of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers withdraw- 
ing their advertising from four 
Toronto newspapers. The dispute 
between agencies and newspaper 
publishers in the Canadian city 
is of many years duration. Last 
year the A. C. A. became inter- 
ested in the fight and recently 
the individual members  deter- 
mined to cease advertising in 
these papers. The action was 
not a concerted one, but one by 
one the advertisers dropped out. 
The advertising agencies have 
long been endeavoring to per- 
suade these dailies which decline 
“to pay commissions on Toronto 
national advertising to adopt the 
policy of paying regular agency 
commissions on all advertising of 
a general character which the 
agencies develop among advertis- 
ers whose head offices happen to 
be inside the non-commission- 
bearing Toronto area. The pub- 
lishers have firmly adhered to the 
policy which has been in force 
in their respective offices from 
time immemorial, which is, in ef- 
fect, that no commissions will be 
paid to any agency on any adver- 
tising of any firm whose head- 
quarters is in Toronto or ten 
miles therefrom. This policy has 
been in force for upwards of 40 
years and is considerably older 
than the agencies which seek to 
change it. 

The A. C. A. contends that the 
withholding of commissions on 
the advertising of Toronto na- 
tional advertisers and thus sub- 
jecting them to the agency’s sur- 
charge (equal to the denied com- 
mission) js in effect a discrimina- 
tion against the advertisers. It 
handicaps them, the Association 
asserts, in competing for Toronto 


and 
0 


business against outside firms, on 
whose advertising the newspapers 
willingly pay agency commissions. 
It is further claimed that Toronto 
is the only city on the continent 
where such a rule is in force. 

The newspapers, on the other 
hand, contend that the whole 
trouble arises out of the fact that 
the remuneration of the agency 
has not changed in conformity 
with the changed status of the 
relation of the agency to the ad- 
vertiser. The agency was pri- 
marily a solicitor for the news- 
papers but changing conditions 
have evolved the agency into a 
service department for the benefit 
of the advertiser. In spite of 
this, the agency has retained the 
identical remuneration arrange- 
ments that were in vogue before 
the change in status. It is fur- 
ther claimed that the agency com- 
mission should be paid by the ad- 
vertiser for the same reason that 
the advertiser pays for the check- 
ing of his own freight bills. The 
newspapers claim that they are 
only sellers of white space and 
that this is sold to all at the 
same price card rates. If an ad- 
vertiser wants copy service he 
should pay for it. 


PUBLISHERS SAY THEY CAN MAKE 
TERMS WITH AGENCIES 


As the agencies must be recog- 
nized by the Canadian Press As- 
sociation, Inc., before they are 
eligible for any commissions and 
because they openly and publicly 
accept from this association the 
designation of “The Official Rep- 
resentatives” of the Canadian 
press, they indisputably admit 
their employment by the publish- 
er. As the employers, the pub- 
lishers contend that they are vest- 
ed with the inherent rights of an 
employer to dictate the terms 
territory under which the 
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In response to suggestions of many 
American manufacturers engaged in 
export trade, and of domestic advertis- 
ing agencies, the proprietors of the 
American Exporter have organized 


the 


Johnston Overseas 
Advertising Service 


This organization, supplementing the Foreign Trade 
Service of the American Exporter, will be devoted 
exclusively to handling and placing the advertising 
of American manufacturers in newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals abroad. 


Edwin C. and Franklin Johnston, publishers of the 
American Exporter, are its Managing Directors. 
B. Olney Hough, editor of the American Exporter, 
is Special Trade Adviser to this Agency. Frank‘B. 
Amos, who for five years directed the export advertis- 
ing of the Studebaker Corporation, is Manager. Mr. 
Amos is familiar with the advertising value of publica- 
tions abroad and the best advertising methods in 
every country. 


We are now prepared to study the foreign advertising possibilities, 
recommend advertising mediums and methods, and handle the 
advertising for the American manufacturer who desires to increase 
his distribution abroad and strengthen his foreign selling organi- 
zation through local consumer advertising. 


Johnston Qverseas Advertising Service 
Conducted by the Proprietors of the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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EK. R. CURRIER 


CONSULTING 
PRINTER, 
NOW IN THE NEW 
ASTOR TRUST 
BUILDING 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 


Complete production 


of unusually attractive 
books, booklets, fold- 
ers, &c. Clear, inviting 
typography. 

Pictorial and decorative 
work by leading artists. 
Designing type dress 


and improving style of 


publications. 


Plans, ideas, advice, for 
large users of printed 
matter, leading to in- 
creased effectivenessand 
to economies in paper, 
pressworkand postage. 


Inquiry will bring full 
information regarding 
this u nique & practical 
service. Write, or tele- 


phoneV anderbilt 3256. 








employee shall work. As they em 
ploy the agencies, they have every 
right to refrain from paying com 
missions on Toronto advertisin; 
as the newspapers have their reg 
ular solicitors covering this fiel: 
and if commissions were paid i 
would result in paying twice fo: 
getting the same business. 

The publishers also conten 
that the granting of commission 
would have the effect of increas 
ing the friction as it would thei 
be impossible to draw a fixe 
line between the commission-bear 
ing and the non-commission-bear 
ing advertisements. The geo 
graphical division, it is admitted 
works an injustice to a few, yet 
the proposed change would bs 
like jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire as the attempt to 
divide national and local advertis- 
ing would result in aggravating 
and enlarging the difficulties. 

The publishers contend that 
their ruling is no different in 
principle from the double-rate 
card system in vogue in many 
United States cities and even in- 
timate that its adoption in To- 
ronto may be the solution of the 
present problem. 


Higher Criticism 
Kisset Motor Car Co. 
Hartrorp, Wis., April 30. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
1 


This ‘fad” is a good one—it’s perfectly 
ne. 
I like it immensely—because it is mine. 


It has a real punch in it—not a poor line. 
I’m thoroughly for it—because it is mine. 


This “ad” is a bad one—its verbal 
detours 

And rhetoric pall 
yours. 


me—because it is 


The copy is tame—not a thing in it 
lures. WSS 
It surely can’t get by—because it is 


yours. 
H. S. Daniets, 
Advertising Manager. 


N. T. Davis With Chicago 
Company 


N. T. Davis, who has been with the 
circulation department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company for five years, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Steam Boiler Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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\dvertising Women Decry | 


Economy 


\ recent meeting of the Women’s | 
lvertising Club of Los Angeles, Cal., | 
is devoted to arguments against the 
resent wave of economy” and to urg- 
g the women of the community to 
ntinue to buy as in ordinary times. 
w advertising women can help in 
e war crisis was also discussed. 

“Women, as citizens, are just as anx- 

is to do their bit as the men,” de- 

ired Miss Florence E. Shindler, presi- 

nt of the club. ‘It is obviously im- 
; ossible for advertising women to raise 

tatoes in the back yard, correct waste 
the home, or sew for the Red Cross. 
\Vhile these are all of immense benefit, 
ere are other channels of ‘practical 
triotism’ that will be of equal value to 
e country. 
“President Wilson has urged that 
isiness conditions be kept normal as | 
r as possible. How can this be done 
women, who do eighty per cent of 
e country’s buying, become panic- 
ricken and practice demoralizing econ- 
my, which, if persisted in, will mean 
vings drawn from banks, public im- 
provements suspended, cessation of re- 
tail buying, and general stagnation and 
imemployment for thousands? 

“It is the merchant who will suffer 
first. Wavering sales will spell pande- 
monium for him; he will doubtless be 
forced to retrench on advertising and 
this, in turn, will affect the newspapers, 
our cheapest and most efficient distrib 
utors of the world’s news. 

“In other words, it is largely up to 
the women of our nation to avert a 
business crisis just at this time when 

ve need every ounce of energy to meet 
stupendous tasks of production and man- 
facture, and: also insure a maintenance 
f our enviable trade supremacy after 
the war. 
“For these reasons, we believe ad 
vertising assumes more importance than | 
er before; that it comes now as a | 
particularly timely factor in educating | 
women as to where they can buy to the 
ery best advantage in these days of 
varing prices. Women who never be- 
‘re were guided by advertising, will 
now turn to it as a welcome shopping | 
dex.’ 


| 





Change in Schirmer Publicity 
Department 


Ernest R. Voight, formerly publicity 
rector of Schirmer, nec., New | 
ork music publishers, has been ap- | 
inted manager of the Boston branch. 
e is succeeded by Leslie H. Smith, 
ho has been Mr. Voight’s assistant. 


Bargain Day at Post Office | 


Helen was the little daughter of a 
irifty woman who always took advan- | 


ge of bargain sales. One day the lit- 

girl rushed home from the _ post- 
fice and said to her mother: ‘‘Mamma, 
tu can get a $5 money order at the 
— for five cents!’”—Christian 
erald, 


INK 


Enlist his aid 


in selling to 


BRITONS 


Use the ad. pages of “ The Passing 
Show ”’"—the biggest war-time pub- 
lishing success in the British Isles. 


| In one year the guaranteed weekly 


nett sales of 


TAG 


PASSING 
Siow 


Britain's 
a 
Weekly. 


|rose to 150,000 copies, but now this 


figure is always considerably exceed- 


| ed, although the advt. rate of $150 per 
| page 


(based on 150,000) is still in 


| force. 


Its readers are influential, well-to- 
do people who respond quickly to 
clean, guaranteed advertising — the 
| only kind accepted. 

Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, London, W.C. 





Special Interests Protest Agains: 
Tax on Advertising 


Poster and Street-Car People Believe There Is Discrimination Against 
Them in Favor of Publications 


Special Washington Correspondence 
DVERTISING interests rep- 
resenting virtually all classes 

of mediums other than news- 
papers and periodicals made vigor- 
ous protest to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, Saturday morn- 
ing, May 12, against the tax of 
five per cent upon investments in 
advertising as proposed in the so- 
called War Revenue Bill recently 
reported to Congress. Spokesmen 
for the sellers of advertising of 
the classes mentioned took the 
stand that if a tax is to be as- 
sessed five per cent is excessive 
and that one per cent would be a 
more rational levy. 

In the main, however, the 
chorus of complaint from the ex- 
ponents of poster, street-car and 
painted bulletin advertising was 
against the discrimination which 
the tax act, as it now reads, would 
allegedly effect in favor of news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 
Operators in the field of car ad- 
vertising and outdoor advertising 
told the Senators that, while they 
would prefer a one per cent tax 
rather than a five per cent tax, 
what they most desire, if any levy 
is made, is a tax that will bear 
equally upon newspaper and peri- 
odical advertising as well as upon 
the other kinds. 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
understand that this move, in 
which all purveyors of bulletin 
advertising have made common 
cause, is separate and apart from 
the protest of advertisers and pub- 
lishers against the proposed in- 
crease in second-class mail rates, 
which is projected likewise in the 
revenue bill now pending. The 
object of denunciation on Satur- 
day was Section 504 (appearing 
on printed page 23) of H.R. 4280 
or Union Calendar No. 19, as re- 
ported in the House of Represen- 
tatives from the Committee on 


Ways and Means on May 9. This 


paragraph reads: “That from and 
9 


after the first day’ of June, nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen, ther: 
shall be levied, assessed, collecte | 
and paid a tax equivalent to fiv: 
per centum of the amount pail 
by any person, corporation, part- 
nership, or association to an,’ 
other person, corporation, partner 
ship, or association for advertisins 
or advertising space other than in 
newspapers and periodicals.” The 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House in Report No. 45 ac 
companying the new revenue bill 
estimates that this advertising tax 
will yield during a_ twelve 


month period the sum of $7,500, 
000. 


The first branch of the industry 
to be heard by the Senate Com- 
mittee which is taking up for pos 
sible revision or amendment thx 
bill as reported to the House was 
that devoted to posters, painted 
bulletins, etc. E. Allen Frost of 
Chicago was the principal speaker, 
representing the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association. He was 
supported in his presentation to 
the committee by K. H. Fulton of 
the Poster Advertising Company 
of New York, George L. Johnson 
of the Thomas Cusack Company, 
Chicago, and C. O. Maas of the 
O. J. Gude Company of New 
York. 


SAYS BILL IS DISCRIMINATORY 


Two points of attack were es 
tablished by Mr. Frost in his very 
spirited plea for a square deal for 
the poster and outdoor advertising 
interests. His first point was that 
from the viewpoint of the poster 
and outdoor men the bill as re- 
ported “establishes an arbitrary 
selling differential in favor of -our 
competitors.” He went on _ to 
charge that this constitutes “the 
only case in the entire bill where 
part of an industry is taxed.” 

The second point made by Mr. 
Frost diverged from the senti- 
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Leading Consistently 


Charts IV and V 


A Graphic Chart Story 


TOTAL VOL 
1914 — 1915 IgIG 


THREE YEARS OF TOTAL VOLUME 


Field and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outing 

Outer’s Book 
Outdoor Life 
Recreation 
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TACKLE 
1914 — 1915 — 1916 


THREE YEARS OF: TACKLE ADVERTISING 


Field and Stream 
Outer’s Book 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 

Outing 

Recreation 


15,582+-17,472+-22,197 
12,124+-13,524+15,428 
11,648+ 13,440+ 14,980 
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11,739 lines 
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mental side of the issue to the 
practical, and concerned itself 
with whether or not the Govern- 
ment can expect to derive from 
the advertising tax in its present 
form the annual income of $7,- 
500,000 that it counted upon. Mr. 
Frost ventured the opinion that 
there is expended annually in the 
United States for advertising of 
all kinds the sum of $1,000,000,000, 
but for his own purposes of com- 
putation he placed the figure con- 
servatively at $800,000,000. 

Figuring on this basis he made 
out that under Section 504, as it 
now stands, only about $30,000,000 
will be taxed, of which $8,000,000 
will be represented by poster ad- 
vertising and $8,000,000 by painted 
sign advertising, the remainder by 
car cards, advertising novelties, 
etc. On this premise the taxable 
advertising would, at best, yield a 
revenue of only $1,500,000 instead 
of the $7,500,000 that the Govern- 
ment hoped for, but it was Mr. 
Frost’s prediction that in actual 
practice the incume to Uncle Sam 
would be no more than half of the 
calculated $1,500,000 because of in- 
surmountable difficulties in collect- 
ing the tax upon some advertising. 

Declaring that the Government 
was doomed to disappointment in 
its expectations as .at present 
phrased the representative of the 
Poster and Outdoor Advertising 
Association argued that the feasi- 
ble and logical method of raising 
the revenue needed was to tax all 
advertising. A tax of one per 
cent on the total advertising ex- 
penditures of $800,000,000 (news- 
paper and periodical advertising 
not exempted) would produce an- 
nual revenue of $8,000,000 or 
somewhat more than the Govern- 
ment counted upon and this Mr. 
Frost suggested was the proper 
solution. 

If the members of Congress did 
not see fit to tax all advertising 
as suggested then, suggested Mr. 
Frost, poster and outdoor adver- 
tising and kindred mediums should 
be made exempt. “Equalize this 
burden or eliminate us,” said the 
Chicago executive. “We are will- 
ing for the Government to take 
five per cent or fifty per cent, but 
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we are not willing to have the 
Government discriminate.” He 
could not see the justice or con- 
sistency of “an effort made to 
raise on four per cent of a busi- 
ness a revenue of $7,500,000.” 
Solicitude on the part of the 
poster and outdoor advertising in- 
terests for the small local news- 
papers was a feature of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Frost and associates. 
He called attention to the fact that 
when in 1862 Congress faced a 
similar responsibility it met it by 
taxing all advertising except that 
in newspapers of less than 2,500 
circulation. The poster man sug- 
gested that for present purposes 
the dead line might be 5,000 cir- 
culation with an exemption of 
$1,000 of advertising revenue in 
the case of all newspapers. The 
poster and outdoor advertising 
men, he intimated, were anxious 
to encourage the small newspa- 
pers because these little local 
newspapers encouraged a habit of 
reading advertisements, etc., 
among a class of the population 
that the bulletin advertising peo- 


ple have not as yet been enabled 
to reach to any extent. 


ADVERTISING A “TRADE FACILITY,” 
SAYS MR. FROST 


The circumstance that in the 
make-up of the revenue bill ad- 
vertising has been grouped or 
classed with “facilities furnished 
by public utilities’ was in itself 
the basis of emphatic protest on 
the part of Mr. Frost. He was 
insistent that such a classification 
is not justified and that advertis- 
ing is, indeed, the only “trade 
facility” included in the taxation 
schedules. As this speaker visual- 
ized the matter, advertising is not 
a “trade necessity.” It is the sub- 
ject of private contract and no 
one is compelled to purchase in 
the sense that purchase of the 
service of public utilities is for 
most of our population a neces- 
sity. 

While there were some expres- 
sions from makers of outdoor ad- 
vertising to the effect that they 
would meet any tax the Govern- 
ment might levy so long as the ap- 
plication was indiscriminate, the 
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preponderance uf opinion seemed 
to be that a five per cent tax would 
invite disaster 10 the advertising 
interests involved. Mr. Frost took 
this tack when, in declaring that 
“we can’t compete” with the news- 
papers and periodicals if the lat- 
ter be tax exempt, he made the 
assertion that in the poster and 
outdoor advertising field “five per 
cent of the gross is equivalent to 
85 or 90 per cent of the net.” An 
even gloomier picture was painted 
on behalf of the R. C. Maxwell 
Company, of Trenton, N. J., which 
reported a gross of only 3.6 per 
cent, with the prediction that if 
the tax bill goes through the cor- 
poration will be compelled to sell 
a portion of its property to pay the 
deficit that will be created. For 
the O. J. Gude Company the claim 
was made that the advertising-sign 
business has not shown during 
the past five years an average 
profit of five per cent on the gross. 
A plea of inability to stand the 
strain of the planned tax was also 
made on behalf of the Street Rail- 
way Advertising Company of New 
York, which was represented be- 
fore the Senate Committee by 
Barron G. Collier, president; W. 
C. Ely, director, and James B. 
Lackey, vice-president. “We were 
not anticipating this tax. You get 
us coming and going,” ruefully 
remarked Mr. Ely in pointing out 
to the Senators that the street-car 
advertising interests recently do- 
nated to Uncle Sam for the fur- 
therance of his army and navy re- 
cruiting campaigns advertising 
space in 3,800 cars, having a cash 
value of more than $250,000. “That 
is the way we want to get you,’ 
jokingly remarked Chairman Sim- 
mons of the committee in reply. 
Seriously, Mr. Ely argued that 
the Street Railways Advertising 
Company could not stand it to pay 
a tax of five per cent of its gross 
because “five per cent of the gross 
would be equal to 50 per cent of 
the net and would put us out of 
business.” He made out that the 
sudden imposition of a tax of this 
kind at this time would work a 
double hardship upon car-adver- 
tising interests in that 50 per cent 
of the advertising cards are placed 
in accordance with long-term con- 


INK 


tracts, whereas, on the other hand, 
most of the leases for car space 
have five to fifteen years to run. 
Therefore, as to 50 per cent of the 
advertising revenue in this field 
and say 50 per cent of the obliga- 
tions, the space sellers’ “hands are 
tied,” it being impracticable to in- 
crease the one or decrease the 
other. 

The fear of newspaper and pe- 
riodical advertising competition 
under the new taxation status that 
was expressed so generally before 
the committee at this hearing was 
shared by the marketers of space 
in the cars. “No citizen living,” 
declared Mr. Ely, “could sell 
street-car advertising in competi- 
tion with the newspapers.” Other 
speakers brought out the feeling 
of the competitive advertising in- 
terests that those publishers the 
bulk of whose editions are dis- 
tributed by carrier will not only 
enjoy immunity from the five per 
cent tax, as the bill is now writ- 
ten, but will bear little or no share 
of the supposedly balancing bur- 
den to be imposed by higher sec- 
ond-class postage rates. 


PRINTERS. SEEK TO KNOW HOW THEY 
ARE INTERESTED 


A nest of possible complications 
was uncovered by the appearance 
before the Finance Committee of 
various representatives of printers, 


lithographers, etc., who sought en- 
lightenment as to whether they 
will be called upon to pay a five 
per cent tax upon advertising for 
which they are responsible only to 
the extent of the mechanical or 
manufacturing operations involved 
in its production. One of the 
members of the committee was in- 
clined to give reassurance that 
there was no more responsibility 
resting upon a printer under such 
circumstances than upon the car- 
penter who constructed a_ bill- 
board, but forthwith there was 
brought up the status of the print- 
er who originates catalogues, etc., 
and in the end the subject was left 
somewhat in the air, the chairman 
explaining that the committee 
could not devote attention at this 
eere to an interpretation of the 
lil. 

Percy Oviatt, of Rochester, N. 
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Y., representing the lithographic 
interests, wanted the advertising 
section of the bill revised because 
he felt that “advertising” as used 
in the bill as it now stands “is too 
large and generic a term.” The 
bill he thought was intended to 
tax advertising space, and he 
would like to see that distinction 
made clear in its language. He 
was willing enough to see a tax 
on all advertising, but he wanted a 
tax “on space and not on the prod- 
uct delivered by a manufacturer to 
an advertiser for display.” In sup- 
port of the contention that the at- 
mosphere must be cleared as to the 
application of this section, it was 
pointed out that although it is all 
very well in the case of posters to 
assume that printers or litho- 
graphers have no taxation respon- 
sibilities because the owners of 
posting space will pay the impost, 
the question immediately arises as 
to who is to meet the tax on win- 
dow cards, cut-outs and dealer 
helps that never occupy paid-for 
locations or, as the Rochester lith- 
ographer expressed it, never be- 
come the object of display space. 

Arthur Peter, representing the 
producers of advertising calendars, 
had a grievance in that the bill as 
drafted makes no allowance for 
the fact that purveyors of this 
class of advertising ammunition 
enter into contracts with advertis- 
ers long in advance. He urged 
that a stipulation be incorporated 
in the bill that would take care of 
this. A large delegation from the 
United Typothetae and the Frank- 
lin Clubs of America sought to kill 
two birds with one stone, so to 
speak. This delegation, which was 
headed by Judge Alfred E. Om- 
men, of Chicago, included H. M. 
Campbell and J. H. Jones, of Chi- 
cago; James W. Bothwell, of New 
York; D. G. Whitehead, of Rich- 
mond; William Fred Long, of 
Pittsburgh, and W. E. Hobill, of 
Detroit. 

The Franklin Club representa- 
tives sought first to make sure 
that advertising literature which 
they might be called upon to pro- 
duce would not be taxed “at the 
source,” but by the distributor. In- 
cidentally, they registered a pro- 
test against the projected increase 
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in the domestic letter postage rate, 
although the section authorizing 
this was not under consideration. 
Judge Ommen, by way of register- 
ing fear of what the advanced rate 
on first-class mail would do to 
direct-by-mail advertising, predict- 
ed that there “wouldn’t be any 
printing. business” if this postal 
tax is approved. 


Trade Commission Rules on 
Unfair Competition 


A recent ruling of the Federal Trade 
Commission deals with the adoption by 
a corporation of a corporate name al- 
ready in use by another concern in a 
different city. The two companies were 
selling the same class of goods in the 
same markets, and the use of the iden- 
tical corporate name, the Commission 
found, was resulting in confusion and 
deception of the public. This practice 
was voluntarily abandoned, when the 
Commission took the matter up 

The holding is to the effect that “the 
use by a corporation of a. corporate 
name, consisting of a combination of 
several generic or descriptive words, in 
the identical form or combination pre- 
viously adopted by a corporation en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
the same class of goods in the same 
market, is an unfair method of compe- 
tition in that it is calculated to deceive 
the public and thereby result in injury 
to the competitor, previously adopting 
the name.” This is, of course, well-set- 
tled law, and the ruling is of interest 
chiefly as illustrating the fact that in 
‘such cases an application for the issu- 
ance of a complaint by the Federal 
Trade Commission offers an alternative 
to suit in the civil courts. 

Another recent ruling of the Com- 
mission deals with the practice of giv- 
ing to textile products that do not con- 
tain any cocoon silk fanciful names con- 
taining the letters ‘‘s-i-l-k.” This was 

held, when no qualifying terms were 
added to indicate the lack of cocoon 
silk, to be an unfair method of compe- 
tition within the meaning of Section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
even in the absence of specific intent. 
The manufacturer in question volun- 
tarily added to his labels such qualify- 
ing terms, and in view of his prompt 
action in the matter no proceeding was 
brought by the Commission. The rul- 
ing states that whatever deception re- 
sulted was without specific intent on 
the part of the respondent, and that 
the practice may have grown up as a 
result of meeting competitively like 
practices by others. 


Arthur Hirshon,. who has been with 
Ewing & Miles, Inc.. New York, be- 
came associated on May 1 with the 
Bayer-Stroud Corporation of that city. 
He has been connected in the past with 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., The Erickson Com- 
pany and the Class Journal Company. 





Chalmers on the Fundamentals of 
Marketing 


How He Sizes Up the Big Selling Problems of ‘To-day 


By Paul Findlay 
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HAT is your first thought 

when you hear the name of 
Hugh Chalmers? Dollars to 
doughnut holes, your mental re- 
action is thusly: “Oh, yes; that’s 
the man who resigned a $72,000 
job!” 

Such was the label on the men- 
tal pigeon hole into which I had 
tucked my accumulating impres- 
sions of Hugh, and always the 
subconscious thought recurred: 
“What must it feel like to have 
$6,000 a month; and when he was 
advanced to that altitude did he 
feel as elated as when he first 
touched $600; and was the $600 
experience as inspiring as his first 
advancement to $60? Probably 
he began at $6, and felt good over 
it—what in sam hill can a man 
want *beyond $6,000 a month any- 
way?” 

If you will consider how seldom 
an editorial writer is discovered 
who draws down $6,000 a year, 
you will understand my bewilder- 
ment in contemplation of such al- 
titudinous salary figures! 

But recently I discovered that 
sales of Chalmers cars footed up 
to about $36,000,000 in 1916, and 
one per cent, or $12 a car, if al- 
lotted to Hugh individually, would 
yield him an income of $360,000 a 
year; half of one per cent would 
work out to $180,000; while even 
one quarter per cent, or a measly 
$3 per car, would give him $90,000 
a year, or $18,000 more than he 
earned under his maximum salary. 

Hence, obviously his move has 
been justified from a plain dollars- 
and-cents standpoint; which 
means that he has made good in 
his present job. By inference, 
then, he got the $72,000 salary 
because he earned every cent of 
it. Surely it must be worth while 
to talk with such a man to see if 
we can glean even a single hint of 
how it was done; and, since every 
sentence of the conversation 


seemed to me replete with sug- 
gestion, I shall try to transcribe 
it quite fully. 

“It’s not much of a story, at 
least there is nothing especially 
unusual about it,” began Mr. Chal- 
mers. “When I was in seventh 
grade at school adversity struck 
our family and I had to go to 
work. I got a job as office boy 
with the National Cash Register 
Company, ‘the Cash’ as it is known 
in Dayton; but,” with a smile, “I 
spoiled your combination right in 
the beginning; for I started at 
$2.50 a week—$10.83 a month in- 
stead of six dollars! 


ADVERSITY THE FIRST BOOST 


“Almost from the first day 1 
looked ahead to the next job high- 
er up, and I saw that I must pre- 
pare for it; for the next step was 
stenography. So I began a course 
of night-school work which I pur- 
sued steadily for four years. 
There I concentrated on English, 
shorthand, stenography and book- 
keeping. Simultaneously I was 
advancing steadily, to stenog- 
rapher at, perhaps, $12 per week; 
then bookkeeper at $15 or $18; 
then office manager, and so on up. 

“Perhaps this is a good point 
to pause and look back a bit. We 
hear much to-day about ‘keeping 
your eye on the man ahead,’ and 
many young fellows have absorbed 
that thought. But I think some- 
how we have failed to impress the 
boys with the vital need that they 
prepare for the job ahead. It is 
not enough to watch the job 
ahead, nor to want it. We also 
must be ready to handle it when 
the opportunity comes our way. 
I fail to see that spirit about me 
to-day among the young men in 
business—they don’t seem to care 
to devote their evenings to hard 
study, and the thought necessary 
to digest what they learn and thus 


get ready for advance. 
0 
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“But, on the other hand, prob- 
ly the present-day young man 
-iffers disadvantage from the 
»lenitude of opportunity. Open- 
‘igs are everywhere. Demand for 
bor of all grades exceeds sup- 
y very greatly; and nowhere can 
vou find an office boy nowadays 
ho would even ‘consider’ $2.50 a 
veek. Makes me think of what 
Ibert Hubbard said to me once. 
‘halmers, what are we going to 
do to help our sons overcome the 
lessings of civilization? My 
boys don’t black their shoes, nor 
1op the wood, nor do of neces- 
ity any of the thousand and one 
things we used to have to do as 
. condition precedent to having 
something to eat and wear and a 
place to sleep.’ No doubt about 
it: things come too easily to most 
young men. often think of 


what Hubbard said when I look 
at my own boys and wonder how 
| am going to guide them right. 


\UTOMOBILE BUSINESS STABILIZED 


“Something of the same char- 
acter seemed to hamper, but actu- 
ally promoted and stabilized, the 
development of the automobile in 
this country; for it was looked 
upon askance by bankers and capi- 
talists. Those men saw nothing 

the buzz wagon but a fad, 
something necessarily ephemeral. 
(herefore, they declined to ad- 
vance money for its development. 
What was the result? Those en- 
gaged in the business, and men 
who reasoned differently and 
planned to enter it, worked along 
lines of exceeding conservatism. 
They worked in little shops, often 

: their spare time evenings, feel- 

g¢ their way toward the success 
of which they dreamed, until one 
machine was evolved. Then small 
shops were opened and the busi- 

‘ss grew only so fast as capital 

as accumulated. All this may 
have tended to slow up develop- 
ient somewhat. but it made for 
vonderful stability. That is why 
‘he big companies of to-day have 
no bonded debt, but have tangible 
resources, many of them, far in 
xcess of the face value of their 
utstanding capital; some of them 
‘wn property equal to several 
times their capitalization. 
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“That conditi 
to do with my 
mobile business 
with perfect sinc 
bition to get ahtadf/pever was 
founded on the mr eward 
the prime consideration. My sat- 
isfaction always has been derived 
from the mental victory over the 
other fellow. Hence I enjoyed in- 
tensely my work in the advertis- 
ing and sales end of the ‘Cash’; 
but, as I got nearer to the top in 
that work and realized that pres- 
ently I’d have no farther to go, I 
concluded to get into business for 
myself, and the automobile indus- 
try attracted me because my rea- 
soning about it reached conclu- 
sions diametrically opposed to 
those held by so many of the big 
men. So I continued the careful 
accumulation of capital which I 
had begun many years before and, 
when I reached the top of the 
sales department in the ‘Cash,’ I re- 
signed and started the Chalmers 
business. 


MEN THE CORNERSTONE OF ANY 
BUSINESS 


“My pet way is to classify fun- 
damentals under five heads—all 
beginning with M, as you will 
note: 1. Money; 2. Materials (or 
Merchandise) ; 3. Machinery (or 
Fixtures); 4. Markets; and 5. 
Men. 

“Right here I know somebody 
will say: ‘But if you have Money 
vou can get Men; or if you have 
Men or Markets, you can get 
Money’; but I do not quite agree 
that with. Money you can get 
Men—men have to be found, ‘dis- 
covered’ if you will, selected. and 
trained. Money alone won’t do 
it. For the rest of it, the arrange- 
ment does not matter so much. 
The fact remains that these five 
factors must enter a completed 
manufacturing and _ marketing 
unit; and I believe it sound to 
consider that organization is fun- 
damental, while men are the cor- 
nerstone, and, after all is said, 
the possession of the Market com- 
pletes the structure. 

“My long experience with the 
‘Cash’ ground into my fibre the 
fact that there is a vast difference 
between making and marketing. 
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If you have models, machinery, 
materials, men and money, so that 
you can make a single completed 
product, you can make 1,000,000 
‘or 10,000,000 thereof. That is, 
with facilities, the making is 
wholly within your control. 

“But you do not control selling, 
or marketing, in the same way; 
for the fact that you can sell 10 
units of your product does not 
mean that you can sell 1,000, let 
alone 1,000,000 or 10,000,000. 

“In fact, the converse is much 
more nearly true—that if you can 
sell you can make; so much more 
vital is market than ability to 
manufacture. Stop and reflect; 
and you will think immediately of 
many manufacturers who would 
be many times as big if they could 
sell. 

“So when you have your prod- 
uct all ready for distribution and 
have only to produce in quantity, 
you reach the point where you 
must test your ability to grip the 
thing which is beyond your con- 
trol—the market. 

“Tt is very difficult to cast any 


new or particularly helpful light 
on the advertising-selling prob- 


lem; but I have felt all along that 
the cost of selling semi-luxuries 
and semi-necessities is too high. 
Primarily this is because, while 
you can complete the job of selling 
a staple—a soap or a breakfast 
food, for example—by advertising, 
all that advertising of a semi-ne- 
nessity can be expected to accom- 
plish is to evoke a desire to see 
and examine the article. Things 
aside from what are self-evident, 
or familiar, must be explained in 
plain language—attractively — yet 
laid out for the very ordinary 
man. The work must be educa- 
tional, yet adroitly interesting, to 
get attention and hold it to the 
point where desire to see results. 
Hence the marketing of such 
things necessarily involves adver- 
tising and selling as two distinct 
burdens on cost. Thus we must 
make the cost of promoting in- 
terest through advertising as low 
as possible. 

“Tt is trite to say that you must 
do something original, striking, 
different from the ordinary; and 
yet that’s about it. Perhaps I can 


bring this out by illustration from 
my ‘Cash’ experiences in getting 
direct action from advertising. 

“Once I sent out 200 letters to 
merchant-prospects selected at 
random, and to each letter | 
pinned a new dollar bill, the chief 
burden of the letter being: ‘I can 
save you a bill fike this every 
day!’ And I enclosed a return 
addressed envelope with a two- 
cent stamp affixed. One hundred 
and eighty-nine of the bills came 
back; and enough sales resulted 
to make the experiment very pro'- 
itable. Let us analyze that. 

“First: here was something of 
definite, tangible value placed in 
each recipient’s hands. He could 
not choose but be impressed by it. 
He simply must read the letter. 
And he must read it at once. 

“Next: whether the letter car- 
ried conviction or not, he must do 
something with that perfectly 
good money; and he must do it 
now. He could put it into his 
drawer and say nothing, for there 
was no obligation to return it; 
but an honest man would not do 
that—could not, in fact. The ex- 
periment demonstrated that I had 
gauged correctly the ethics of 95 
per cent of the 200, for only eleven 
dollars were not returned. 

“Third: the money, the letter 
and the stamped envelope made up 
such an attention-compelling com- 
bination, plus the favorable im- 
pression produced by my complete 
trustfulness, that impulse was ex- 
ceedingly likely to favor a mani- 
festation of interest. 

“So that experiment produced 
good results. 

“Also, it is trite to say that our 
talk is too much of ourselves, 
from our standpoint—how big we 
are—how successful—and all that 
sort of thing; too much of what 
interests us and too little of what 
may hit the readers’ fancy or re- 
quirements. Again to illustrate: 

“On my first visit to England I 
was told it was useless to send 
out circular letters; that English- 
men would not read them—utter 
waste of effort. I tested that by 
sending out the baldest kind of 
circular. It was printed: had no 
superscription; was mailed wun- 
sealed. Its contents were like this: 
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‘ who is contemplating a campaign 
The Space Buyer in Nebraska should consider 


The Lincoln Star 


The average daily Net Paid circulation of ‘ 
The Lincoln Star during April, 1917, was 25 984 


This circulation was made up as follows: 
City circulation 
Suburban (within 28-mile 
Total city and suburban 


Circulation outside 28-mile limit 
TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION...... 25,984 

This is a substantial gain over the previous six months’ average, 
which was 25,170. : ; 

The Star is Lincoln’s leading newspaper. It has more individual cir- 
culation and carries more advertising than any other Lincoln newspaper. 

The Star’s circulation is clean-cut and non-duplicated. Every sub- 
scriber means a home. F p 

You cannot cover Lincoln and the South Platte country without The 
Star. 

Place your advertising in the most prosperous section on earth. Use 
the Star, Nebraska’s’ best advertising BUY. 


THE LINCOLN DAILY STAR 


Eastern Representatives Nebraska’s Best ge Reprscetatness 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR Co. i" 'HE Forp-Parsons Co. 
25 Fifth Avenue Newspaper People’s Gas Bldg. 


New York LINCOLN, NEB. Chicago, Ills. 











c Announcing the 


CHARLES F. W. NICHOLS COMPANY 
General Advertising 


Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


Successors to 


The Johnson Advertising Corporation 
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“Dear Sir: We are about to 
establish a restaurant for our em- 
ployees and shall need the follow- 
ing supplies, on which you are in- 
vited to quote prices, terms, etc.’ 
‘hen followed a list of ‘certain 
quantities of coffee, sugar, rice, 
canned goods, soap, etc. 

“Was that opened and read? 
\Vell, 1,000 were mailed; and we 
eceived over 900 replies mostly by 

turn mail. The experiment dem- 
nstrated that Englishmen were 
like other men; they would re- 
spond if your message interested 
them—and it would interest them 


if written from their point of: 


view. 

“We made successful use of cir- 
cular letters thereafter in England. 

“Finally, somewhat along the 
same lines of thought: There is 
a lot of scattering of shot in the 
general statements so. commonly 
made by advertisers that ‘we sell 
so many cars, or pianos, or type- 
writers, that our machines must 
be right.’ Such things are of lit- 
tle direct interest to readers. Bet- 
ter select special instances and use 
them pointedly where responses 
are likely to be prompted by in- 
timate interest. 

“If, for example, you have sold 
one car to Judge Marshall, a well- 
known local jurist, that. fact holds 
potential interest for every law- 
ver, judge and justice; every 
court reporter and police officer in 
the county, district or state in 
which Judge Marshall is known. 
So the report of such a sale will 
interest all those people much 
more than any statement that we 
have sold 200 cars in the same dis- 
trict to an indiscriminate lot of 
users. Likewise, the sale of one 
truck to one jobber will mean 
omething definite to others; and 
one delivery wagon to one grocer 
will interest all other grocers to 
whom the sale is reported in the 
same district.” 


Leave Moon Agency for 
Corliss-Coon 

K. D. Groesbeck has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Byron G. Moon Company, 
Troy, N. Y., advertising agency, to be- 
come advertising manager of the Corliss- 
Coon Company, collar manufacturer of 
that city. 
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Small Profits of Lumbermen 
Advertised 


In co-operation with lumber manufac- 
turing associations and individual manu- 
facturers the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association recently ran a full- 
page advertisement in daily and weekly 
newspapers and farm papers of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
to show that the price of lumber has 
not advanced in’ proportion to other 
commodities or other building material. 

The association is Cumann of retail 
lumbermen, 95 per cent of whom are lo- 
cated in the four States named above. 
Its aim is to assist these dealers in 
gen their business and making a 

etter profit out of it. In the adver- 
tisement the official report was quoted 

of B. Greeley, + the National For- 

est Service, and J. R. Moorhead, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, gave a 
straight talk to home builders on lum- 
ber_prices. 

The Government report covered an 
investigation of 1,000 operations (one 
operation being one full year’s business) 
of line yard companies doing business 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma dur- 
ing the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 
and shows a net profit of $2.08 per 
thousand feet, or 7.53 per cent on the 
investment, which is 7.02 per cent on 
total sales. 

$2.08 profit per thousand feet is two 
and two-tenths of a cent profit on a 
2x4 sixteen feet long.. 

Returns were obtained also from 
eighty-eight town and country yards op- 
erated by independent retailers on the 
business transacted in 1914. Their net 
profit averaged 7.46 per cent on in- 
vestment and 7.31 per cent on total 
sales, 

“One of the objects of our inquiry,” 
said Mr. Greeley in his report, ‘‘was to 
clear up misunderstanding about the 
lumber industry on the part of the pub- 
lic, by giving the public the straight 
facts as far as we could get them, and 
so lay the basis for better understand- 
ing and co-operation in the future. 

Our investigation has shown that in the 
regions where the study was conducted 
the lumber business for the most part 
is competitive; and that its restraints 
upon trade are localized and restricted 
rather than general in their scope. 

The changes and recent development in 
the business, including various phases 
of lumber distribution, during the past 
few years have tended to increase the 
intensity of competition within the in- 
dustry.” 

The advertisement appeared in twelve 
dailies, three large city weeklies and five 
farm papers. Retail lumbermen, in ad- 
dition, placed it in over 200 country 
weeklies. 






Loose-Wiles to se Slane * Sunshine 


Week” 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. will conduct, 
all over the country, a special sales- 
boosting drive from May 20th to 27th, 
which will be called “Sunshine Biscuits’ 
Week.” The drive is being supported by 
appropriate advertising in a good-sized 
list of national publications. 











Swinging Your Established Good 
Will Over to a New Market 


How Marshall Ventilated Mattress Company, Warner Lenz Co., and 
S. C. Johnson & Son Have Turned the Trick 


HAT can you make to sell 
to the automobile owner, a 
market which has now reached 
the high-water mark of over 
3,500,000 registrations a year? 
Here, there and everywhere man- 
ufacturers are looking into the 
possibilities of this opportunity. 
Watchmakers are taking up the 
manufacture of speed-indicating 
devices. Paint manufacturers are 
finding new outlets for paints and 
polishes. Manufacturers of bowl- 
ing and billiard supplies are ex- 
tending their lines to tires. Buggy 
factories have vitalized their bus- 
inesses by building special bodies. 
Fabric mills are extending their 
output by featuring upholstery 
fabrics. Few of those who have 
entered the field have more than 
scratched the surface. 
Within the next year the Mar- 


shall Mattress Company, of Chi- 
cago, plans to invest $100,000 in 
advertising spring upholstery for 
automobiles, after spending fif- 
teen years in building distribution 
and sales among furniture dealers 
and usual channels. Advantages 
which the company holds in pat- 
ents have never been seriously 
exploited outside of a standing 
card in a few business papers. Its 
sales policies, however, have not 
been of the “hit and miss” variety, 
as is evidenced by a business of 
$2,500,000 a year. In fact, so busy 
was the company making sales 
that not until a few years ago 
did it begin to realize that with- 
out cultivating good will for its 
patented product, sales would 
eventually slump. This conclu- 
sion, coming rather late in the 
life of the company’s patents, left 





lengthy campaign for 


little time for a 
AO sj good-will develop- 
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ment. What the com- 
pany had to do was 
to find neglected uses 
or markets for spring 
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upholstery in which 
good will could be de- 
veloped in the short- 
est possible space of 
time. In its usual 
selling channels ad- 
vertised brands 
blocked the way. But 
under the very eyes of 
competition — where 
spring upholstery has 
been used for years— 
right in the automo- 
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COPY OF AN OLD HOUSE WHICH HAS AWAKENED TO THE 
BIGNESS OF THE AUTOMOBILE OUTLET 
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bile field, the company 
discovered an unde- 
veloped opportunity 
for an _ advertised 
spring upholstery. 
The new market, 
however, was not cap- 
tured in a day. In 
fact, it took two years 
of personal selling ef- 
fort and demonstra- 
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Our present circulation, exceed- 
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Those live advertisers who 
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ATLANTIC. 

Here are the facts—75,000 cir- 


culation—$125 a page—$1.67 
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HOMO 
| tion on the scale has mounted to 
| over 1,500,000 cars a year. All 


| advertising intelligence. 





tion before the company was abk 
to sign up the first automobile 
manufacturer to adopt its uphol 
stery. But after the first, others 
were signed up almost over night 
And now, according to the first 
ads of the company’s campaign. 
over sixty automobile manufac- 
turers with a very large combined 
output of cars, are using Marshall 
spring upholstery. Now that the 
company has gained its advantage, 
it proposes to fortify against fw- 
ture competition by strong con 
sumer advertising. 

But what this company did is 
not cited to indicate accomplish- 
ments. It serves only to illus- 
trate the opportunities yet to be 


shnat-which $40 you ceculation. | developed in the automobile field. 


What the mattress company dis- 
covered may appeal to other man- 
ufacturers interested in develop- 


| ing new articles, or to those seek- 


ing new outlets for established 
products. In either case, the mar- 


| ket is fertile and developing. In 
Boston | 


1916, according to The Automo- 
bile, there were 3,541,738 auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks regis- 
tered, or one to every twenty-nine 
persons in the United States. On 
top of this, the curve of produc- 


of these vehicles will require ac- 
cessories, parts and supplies not 
ordinarily provided with cars on 
purchase. In addition to initial 
needs there will be renewals and 
repeat sales. 

As in any other line, the main 
requisites are a good product and 
One has 
only to turn the pages of current 
publications to discover concerns 
practically unknown five years 
ago, yet which are now nation- 


| ally known and doing a bigger 


business in less time than could 
have been developed in most lines. 
For an illustration, take the ex- 
perience of the Warner Lenz 
Company, of Chicago, which be- 
gan advertising about a year ago. 

Several years ago the Warner 
Lenz Company put a lens on the 
market for eliminating the glare 
of automobile headlights. Sales 
were made through a few jobbers 
and what business could be de- 
veloped through direct mail. After 
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hree years of slow progress the 
vest the company could show was 
i sale of several thousand pairs 
f lenses a year. 

That was the situation until 
ibout a year ago, when an adver- 
ising man—E. C. Patterson, for- 
nerly vice-president of Collier’s 
\Vecekly—became interested in the 
iutomobile field, saw advertising 
possibilities in the lens, bought 
in interest in the concern, and 
repared to develop the business. 

To begin with, Mr. Patterson 
knew advertising. He was ‘abso- 
lutely sold on it to develop sales 
and reduce selling cost. Instead 
of starting a back-breaking sales 
campaign on small dealers, he 
opened a curtain fire of large 
space advertising in advance to 
prepare the field, and reduce fu- 
ture selling resistance. 

But in this cultivation of the 
market the company was not neg- 
lecting immediate sales. In the 
full pages which first appeared 
there was a perceptible mail-order 
flavor. But in the same copy the 
company was throwing an anchor 
to windward. Instead of bluntly 
inviting mail-order business, deal- 
er good will was maintained by 
skilfully employing the “if you 
should fail to find Warner Lenz 
near by—you may order direct” 
clause in the copy. About three 
months after the start of the cam- 
paign the company. found itself 
swamped with mail-orders. From 
this business, dealer and jobber 
distribution was gradually round- 
ed out. Mail-order appeal was 
then toned down and dealer copy 
substituted. 

How this early advertising af- 
fected distribution is illustrated 
by the attitude taken by a large 
accessory jobber in Chicago, who 
might be called the bell- wether 
for a host of smaller jobbers. 

“When we were approached on 
Warner Lenz,” said this jobber 
to the writer, “we declined to 
stock. Other lenses were carried 
in stock and we saw no necessity 
to divide our efforts. When 
picked up a magazine several 
weeks later and saw a full-page 
ad for the lens we had turned 
down we concluded that the ad- 
vertiser meant business. Further- 
more, we knew dealers carrying 
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small stocks would call upon their 
jobber. The next day we began 
receiving telegrams and _ letters 
calling for Warner Lenz. Had 
we neglected to stock them when 
we saw the advertising we would 
have disappointed our trade and 
lost orders.” 

In the same kind of advertis- 
ing which affected the trade of 
this jobber the company in nine 
months invested $106,000. How 
profitable the investment proved 
may be realized when 
sales jumped from an 
annual sale of several 
thousand pairs to 
350,000 pairs in nine 
months, Sales in the 
month of January 
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market is illustrated gy the trade- 
paper campaigns of S. C. Johnson 
& Son, of Racine, Wis, makers 
of prepared wax and stains. 
For years Johnson’s Prepared 
Floor Wax has been a familiar 
product to most housewives con- 
cerned with polished floors. Years 
of advertising had built up good 
will for the manufacturer. When 
rugs became the vogue and super- 
seded carpets, the market for 
floor wax was broadened. Yet 


Here is 





alone exceeded 45,000 
pairs. Sales are fur- 
ther encouraged by 
prestige which has 
been developed. 

“Advertising,” ex- 
plained Mr. Patter- 
son, “not only forced 
the attention of auto- 
mobile owners to our 
lens, but also its adop- 
tion by sixteen auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 
as standard equip- 
ment. We are nego- 
tiating with others. 
And nothing but 
‘simon pure’ continu- 
ous advertising did 
it.” 

And now with a 
growing market of 
over 3,500,000 motor 
vehicles to work on, 
the company, accord- == 
ing to Mr. Patterson, 
is this year investing 
upward of $200,000 in 
advertising to make its share of 
the market more certain. 

While this advertising invest- 
ment may seem in excess of what 
some manufacturers can afford, it 
may be pointed out that a large 
appropriation is not always a ne- 
cessity. Latent good will, patience 
and sound advertising sense can 
make every dollar of an appro- 
priation do treble duty. How one 
manufacturer captured opportun- 
ities in the automobile supply 
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A WELL-KNOWN ADVERTISER WHO ADDED A NEW LINE FOR 


THE GROWING AUTO MARKET 


with this increased outlet the op- 
portunity was curtailed by the in- 
troduction of floor mops and 
liquid polishes which required less 
labor in application. Without any 
set-back, however, the change in 
conditions stimulated the sugges- 
tion that new outlets could be 
found for prepared floor wax. 

As mentioned in Printers’ INK 
in August, 1915, the company be- 
came interested in the automobile 
field as a market, when Herbert 
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Johnson of the company discov- 
ered by experimenting on his own 
car, that prepared wax was an ex- 
cellent body polish. While inter- 
ested in the possibilities, the com- 
pany was uncertain as to trade 
response. Finally it was decided 
to run a single page ad in an auto- 
mobile trade journal, In the copy 
a coupon was placed which re- 
quired twenty-five cents to obtain 
a trial package. The results were 
not encouraging, Still believing 
in the possibilities, the company 
decided several months later to 
run a consistent campaign to test 
the market. This time, however, 
a coupon was inserted calling for 
a ten-cent trial package. While 
the results were nothing startling, 
they accumulated during the cam- 
paign and demonstrated to the 
company that it was on the right 
track. Old dealers carrying the 
product were urged to link up 
with the campaign and cultivate 
the automobile trade in their ter- 
ritory. New dealers were opened 
on the strength of accumulated 
mail-orders. And dealer sales 
gradually developed a_ working 
jobbing distribution. 


DEVELOPED A FAMILY OF AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES 


With the results demonstrated, 
the company concluded that the 
good will it had spent years in de- 
veloping could be turned to ac- 
count by marketing to the auto- 
mobile trade other products which 
it had in its shop. So a second 
product in the shape of a body 
cleaner was introduced. Aided by 
previous good will which page 
trade-paper copy was transferring 
to the new field, the second prod- 
uct got trade response more readi- 
ly than the first. A little later 
“Black-Lac” paint was introduced 
in the same way. Then last year 
the card was played which decid- 
ed the company’s future endeav- 
ors as far as the automobile field 
was concerned. For a number of 
vears car owners and the trade 
have been besieged with various 
preparations for removing carbon 
deposits from automobile engine 
cylinders. Few performed satis- 
factorily. Confidence in them as 
a practical article had gone by the 
board. Yet with skepticism on all 
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sides, the company jumped into 
the field with a new carbon re- 
mover. Full pages and front cov- 
ers were used in representative 
trade journals. Copy carried in- 
quiry-producing coupons offering 
trial samples. And in spite of 
trade prejudice and skepticism, 
the company in two months 
stocked 400 jobbers and _ sold 
$20,000 worth of its new carbon 
remover. 

As a result of probing into the 
automobile field as a market for 
floor wax, the company in 1916 
had a family of products on 
which it did a business of $1,- 
000,000. And with its new busi- 
ness rapidly overshadowing that 
of its old outlets, the company 
is planning to extend its cam- 
paigns and make its new business 
permanent. 

What these concerns have done, 
others are doing. In the market- 
ing of automobile accessories and 
supplies ten or fifteen years ago 
there were many uncertainties in- 
volved. To-day, however, prece- 
dents are so numerous that prac- 
tically no branch of the automo- 
bile field is without numbers of 
well-defined illustrations of ad- 
vertising successes. New for- 
tunes are being recorded each 
year. True, perhaps, some for- 
tunes have been lost. yet inferior 
products and ill-advised manage- 
ment never made a great deal of 
profit in any field. All of the suc- 
cesses registered have been made 
in a receptive field where oppor- 
tunities grew with increasing au- 
tomobile production. New manu- 
facturers simply grew up with the 
market. Manufacturers with 
adaptable products on which good 
will has been established have an 
advantage. Even in the automo- 
bile field it is easier to transfer 
good will than create it. Also it 
costs less. 


“Nojar” 


Auto Clock Advertised 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 


Jeannette, Pa., is advertising the Lewis 
Nojar Rubber Retained Auto Clock in 
a national weekly. Three or four eight- 
pages will follow the initial quarter- 
page copy. The advertising is to create 
a larger consumer market. 

A special display stand, made of metal 
and showing the method of attaching 
the clocks to steering wheel and dash, 
is furnished dealers, 





Advertising Agent Argues Against 
Tax on Advertising 


J. Hampton Moore States the Attitude of the Ways and Means Committee 


N argument against the propo- 

sition to tax advertising, 
which made a strong impression, 
was advanced by Richard A. 
Foley, of Philadelphia, in a letter 
to J. Hampton Moore, of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Foley’s letter to Mr. Moore, 
dated May 7th, is as follows: 
“SIR: 

“It has been said that Congress 
would put a tax upon advertising. 
Is this fair? 

“There is already planned a 
large income tax. Practically 
every advertiser pays a big super- 
tax, because he is a successful 
man. 

“There is to be excess profit 
tax. Advertised businesses will 
be found well up in the fore- 
ground here, because their great 
volume of business makes larger 
returns, even though profits-per- 
sale be less. 

“Success is a shining mark, but 
having hit it twice, why lambast 
initiative out of it? 

“In point of fact, tax on adver- 
tising will be an extra, double tax 
on consumers. It will get the 
public going and coming. 

“The goods which have main- 
tained standard prices until the 
last trench have been almost ex- 
clusively advertised goods. Nearly 
all articles known by price and 
quality have been obtainable until 
recently at practically before-the- 
war prices. Many still are. Man- 
ufacturers preferred to sacrifice 
some of their profits rather than 
a portion of their good will. 
When they were compelled to 
raise their prices or ruin their 
businesses they published the facts 
and told of the increase. Mean- 
time non-advertised and uniden- 
tified goods had been boosted in 
price many times. Tax advertis- 
ing and you reduce in efficiency a 
public servant. 

“Then again, the public is served 
hy its newspapers and magazines. 


The price of most newspapers and , 
1 


larger income tax. 
2 


some magazines does not cover 
cost of white paper and mechani- 
cal production. You and your dis- 
tinguished colleagues know what 
is going on in Washington, but 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
—the world—are made an open 
book to you for two cents. And 
your proceedings are laid before 
the business world for the same 
sum. 

“Tax advertising, make initia- 
tive carry a back-breaking load, 
and newspaper and magazine ef- 
ficiency and public service will sag 
beneath their added burdens. 

“Advertising is part of distribu- 
tion and selling. It already has 
paid its tax when the Government 
collects from the profits of the 
businesses made bigger by it—the 
business of the manufacturer 
whose goods are advertised, the 
publisher who prints his advertise- 
ments, the advertising agency who 
prepares and handles it; and the 
merchants who fill the demand for 
the goods. 

“Advertising is a constructive 
force. It amplifies income and 
multiplies taxes and super-taxes. 
It pays its way all along the line. 
It renders public service and helps 
others to render tnore. 

“Tf there are to be special taxes 
above all excess and super-taxes, 
why not put them on powder and 
explosives that destroy, rather 
than upon the physical embodi- 
ment of that brain-power and 
business energy which create and 
build? 

“Is the orator who makes a 
strong, sincere speech to be taxed 
above the silent legislator who is 
there for merely “yea” or “nay”? 
Is the lawyer, who pleads ably, to 
pay a special tax in addition to 
his income tax for his leadership 
among an unconvincing majority? 

“The merchant who is wide- 
awake and who has more custom- 
ers than his sleepy competitor 
around the corner—he pays a 
He is glad to 
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be in that position. It is good for 
the community. But why spe- 
cially rebuke him with an extra 
added tax for his cleaner windows 
and better display, his brighter 
counters and more attractive mer- 
chandise? 

“One manufacturer employs ten 
salesmen and pays a business and 
an income tax. Another is more 
progressive and employs a hun- 
dred salesmen—and his taxes are 
much larger. But why single out 
his best salesman, because he has 
enough initiative and courage to 
employ a forceful, high-priced 
business creator, and say: ‘Be- 
cause of this, you must not only 
pay your greater income and 
profits tax, but a special tax laid 
only upon ‘those who use the best 
salesmen and back their goods 
with their reputation.’ 

“For this is just what adver- 
tisers are doing. 

“IT am sure the Government 
wants to be fair. Perhaps some 
of these things may not have oc- 
curred to the honorable gentlemen 
who will make the new taxation 
laws. I know that you thoroughly 
understand the newspaper situa- 
tion, and to a great extent the ad- 
vertising situation, and I ask your 
consideration of this matter and 
would earnestly urge that you pre- 
sent these statements to your col- 
leagues. 

“Tt is important to remember 
that nearly 40 million dollars in- 
crease in general advertising ex- 
penditure last year will make its 
impress on the net earnings of 
publications and thus pay its direct 
share into the treasury.” 


CONGRESSMAN MOORE'S POSITION 


Mr. Moore replied May 8th as 
follows (the italics are ours) : 
“Dear Mr. Fotey: 

“T will not have time to answer 
in extenso your strong argument 
in favor of no tax on advertising, 
although it may be some satisfac- 
tion to you to know that what you 
have said has had much weight, 
as may be developed when the 
Ways and Means Committee bill 
is finally reported to the House. 

“Under no circumstances should 
you or any other newspaper man 
hold me or any other member of 


the committee responsible for a 
desire to tax success. Personally, 
I was in the habit of making most 
of the arguments you have made, 
until the declaration of war. After 
that, with the necessity of raising 
the first $1,800,000,000 in taxes to 
pay war expenses, there was noth- 
ing left for us to do but provide 
the ways and means for the Gov- 
ernment to meet its bills. Hence, 
the first big tax measure which 
undoubtedly will be protested.” 


An Advertising Contract That 
Gets in the Money 


At the ‘oor annual convention of 
the S. N. P.A., B. Johnson, president 
of the eet (Tenn. ) Sentinel, in the 
course of a discussion on advertising 
contracts, stated that he was preparing 
to inaugurate a special form of adver- 
tising contract, the rate per inch at 
which the advertising is contracted 
being subject to a special discount for 
prompt payment of bills under a sched- 
ule of dates as specified in the contract, 
a discount of 5 cents per inch being 
allowed for payment on or before the 
10th of the month, 4 cents for pay- 
ment by the 15th, 3 cents for payment 
by 20th, and 2 cents for payment by 
the 30th. After this period all rates are 
net. The advertiser agrees that the 
special cash discount cannot be earned 
and will not be claimed in event of 
any bills for previous month’s advertis- 
ing being in arrears and unpaid. To 
earn any discount it is _ specifically 
agreed that payment of bills must be 
made during first month following 
month in which advertising was in- 
serted, and the discount will be 
claimed and can only be earned in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of payments 
as set forth. 

An inquiry recently made brought out 
the fact that the form was inaugurated 
and has been in effect for eight months. 
Mr. Johnson states that it is working 
wonderfully well, and while there was 
a little resistance on the part of the 
merchants who had been “riding” them 
for three or four months at a time on 
their bills, all of them without excep- 
tion have signed the contract. It is 
bringing in the money on or_ before 
the 10th of the month. r. Johnson 
states further - e any of the mem- 
bers of the S. A. are being im- 
posed upon by Bt geen that they 
will find this contract form, if they put 
it on, a_ real panacea.—Bulletin of 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


“Old Line” Insurance Com- 
pany to Advertise 


The Confederation Life Association, 
of ‘Toronto, has placed the R. C. Smith 
Advertising Agency in charge of its 
advertising. 
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Advertising In an editorial 


in a recent num- 
SNE ERO tee of Collier's 


Man Famine jhe statement is 
made that “there is at this 
moment in the United States 
a famine of human _ beings.” 
Whether or not the shortage is 
great enough to be called a 
famine, it is at least true that the 
country is short handed. Even 
now the supply of men is not 
equal to the demand, and soon 
the conscription of millions for 
war duties will aggravate this 
situation. To say that advertis- 
ing can somewhat relieve the 
shortage may, at first blush, seem 
like a farfetched conclusion, but 
nevertheless the fact stands. 

For many years now there has 
been an ever growing tendency to 
make machinery take the place of 
humans in production. In dis- 
tribution, advertising has been 
playing much the same rdéle that 
machinery has been performing in 
production. While on the whole 
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it has not pretended to take the 
place of salesmen, retailers and 
clerks, it has lightened and short- 
ened their labors. Just as ma- 
chinery has lessened the cost of 
producing goods, almost invari- 
ably advertising has decreased the 
cost of distributing them. 

This gives us a hint of how 
advertising can help to cure the 
man famine. It can do some of 
the work that men are now per- 
forming. If some of a manufac- 
turer’s salesmen are conscripted 
and he is unable to get suitable 
recruits to fill in the vacancies, he 
can employ advertising to take 
their places. With fewer sales- 
men calling on him, the merchant 
is sure to give greater heed to the 
appeals made to him in trade 
journal advertisements, in letters 
and catalogues. Regardless of the 
war, the retailer will have to have 
merchandise and with fewer sales- 
men at his elbow urging him to- 
buy, he will pay more attention 
to solicitations directed to him 
through advertising. The right 
sort of copy will win his mail 
orders. 

Strong consumer advertising, 
also, will help to offset the effect 
of the labor shortage. The 
chances are the merchant will be 
obliged to operate with less help 
than usual. Hence, he will have 
little time for creative selling. 
With so many distractions he will 
not be able to do much ener- 
getic merchandising. Well-adver- 
tised goods that are in ready de- 
mand and that do not require any 
salesmanship to move them, will 
enable the dealer to get along 
with fewer assistants. 

Advertising speeds up distribu- 
tion all around. It brings a 
greater volume of business, which 
always can be handled at a less 
labor cost per unit than a small 
volume. It makes it easier for 
the salesman to sell. He can call 
on more prospects, travel faster 
and get over more territory than 
if he were selling an unknown 
brand. Such highly effective ad- 
vertisers as the Cream of Wheat 
Company and Three-In-One Oil 
Company have succeeded in mak- 
ing advertising take over the en- 
tire burden of selling their prod- 
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They employ no salesmen 
it all. So strong have they made 
hemselves with the consumer 
hat they are not absolutely de- 
pendent on the co-operation of 
ihe human element in distribution. 
Obviously, then, advertising can 
keep the sales work going even 
though the man supply fail. 


When the war 
broke out many 
concerns were 
sorely tempted 


y the promise 
For Peace of unusual profits 


Business to turn over their 


entire plants to the manufacture 
of munitions or war supplies, 
leaving their domestic business to 
take care of itself until peace was 
once more restored. The inevit- 
able day when the end of the war 
comes will find many of these 
manufacturers struggling to re- 
gain their lost prestige. 

The American tendency in 
business has been to take the 
shortest road to profits. It is be- 
cause of this tendency that our 
foreign trade has not thrived as 
it should. American manufac- 
turers—at least some of them— 
have sought foreign business 
when trade was dull at home, but 
when a period of domestic pros- 
perity came their foreign cus- 
tomers were left to shift as best 
they could. 

There is no disputing the fact 
that a similar policy has prevailed 
during the war in some quarters. 
Domestic trade has been neglected 
in order that full speed ahead 
could be given to the more profit- 
able war orders. 

It is a striking fact that at 
least a few concerns have re- 
fused to neglect their domestic 
customers. They have been look- 
ing forward to that day when 
there would be no more war busi- 
ness. The principal manufac- 
turers of powder and_ rifles, 
though literally snowed under by 
war business, have not only 
sought to maintain their domes- 
tic business as always, but have 
even increased their manufactur- 
ing, selling and advertising efforts 
so that dealers could have no 
cause to complain that they were 


icts. 


War 
Industries 
Advertise 


being neglected for the 
profitable war trade. 

The du Pont Company and the 
Hercules Powder Company are 
very active in the promotion of 
the peacetime uses of their prod- 
ucts. For example, the use of 
powder in trapshooting is ener- 
getically advertised. The use of 
dynamite in farming, lumbering 
and construction work is being 
steadily kept to the front by 
means of advertising. In fact, the 
du Pont people, despite the 
pressure of huge war orders, 
have found time to extend their 
energies into several outside in- 
dustries and through advertising 
to entrench their brands behind 
a bulwark of consumer good will 
in preparation for the world-wide 
competition that will follow the 
war. 

Much the same can be said of 
the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, the 
Winchester Arms Company and 
to some extent of other firms in 
this field. Although obliged to 
increase the capacity of their 
plants many times over to take 
care of the tremendous foreign 
business, which will now be 
further augmented by orders 
from the United States Govern- 
ment, there has not been one whit 
less attention given to the peace- 
time production and sale of small 
arms and ammunition. In fact, 
every effort has been made to in- 
crease the peacetime uses. The 
Remington Arms Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company has been ac- 
tively promoting the organization 
of rifle and trapshooting clubs 
throughout the United States. It 
has helped to form eighteen hun- 
dred of these, ranging in mem- 
bership from ten to eight hundred 
in the past two years. Similar 
promotion work has been done 
to. interest the Boy Scouts and 
other organizations in rifle shoot- 
ing for improving marksmanship. 
“Target Tips and Hunting Helps” 
is a department feature which is 
being furnished to 200 news- 
papers each week further to 
stimulate interest in rifle shooting. 
The manufacturing, the selling, 
the advertising and the promotion 
work of the Remington Arms U. 


very 
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M. C. Company and these other 
organizations are being kept up at 
top notch, and when the war ends 
there will be no need for any re- 
adjustment to peace conditions 
except possibly in the reduction 
of the manufacturing output. 

Printers’ INK has often pointed 
out the danger of abandoning ad- 
vertising efforts when business ap- 
pears to approach the saturation 
point. The policy of the concerns 
above mentioned suggests again 
the wisdom of keeping in mind 
the future as well as the present 
in all advertising. 


This Is No The other day a 


Time for retailer, writing 
to a trade jour- 


Gouging nal, confessed— 
or rather, boasted—that he had in- 
creased the prices on several lines 
of goods, not because they now 
cost him any more, but because he 
found that the public accepted the 
increases without much question; 
and he is therefore making a very 
long profit on these goods at the 
present time. The trade journal 
which published this retailer’s let- 
ter, moreover, commented on the 
practice with apparent approval, 
presumably on the theory that 
whatever you can “get away with” 
is all right. 

Printers’ INK wants to register 
its vote as strongly as possible 
against the practice of “holding 
up” the public on goods where 
there is no necessity for an ad- 
vance in prices. Particularly just 
now, when the resources of the 
whole nation will be strained to 
the utmost to meet the great bur- 
dens of the war, gouging excessive 
profits from the consumer is lit- 
tle less than plain piracy, and it is 
not at all unlikely that it will be 
regarded as such by the govern- 
ment before the war is over. To 
a legitimate profit no one can take 
exception, and merchants who 
content themselves with what they 
are entitled to, have nothing to 
fear; but charging “all that the 
traffic will bear” is a policy which 
is quite likely to prove disastrous. 
Manufacturers who are in close 
touch with the retail field can do 
themselves, the retailers and the 
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country a service by pointing out 
this fact to the trade. 

In sharp contrast to the policy 
of the storekeeper mentioned, is 
that of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, who have just offered to re- 
tailers an enormous quantity— 
15,000 cases—of cotton goods at 
prices decidedly below the current 
market quotations. It is explained 
that the house bought these goods 
very cheaply some time ago, and 
instead of taking an enormous 
profit—as it might—it has elected 
to share the saving with its cus- 
tomers—who in this case are other 
retailers. Think of the amount of 
good will for Marshall Field en- 
gendered by this generous policy! 
Many other firms, of course, are 
following a similar policy; for ex- 
ample, it is reported that mail- 
order houses selling boys’ clothing 
are contenting themselves with a 
profit of only twenty-five cents on 
a suit. There are sound business 
reasons for this policy, which we 
need not repeat here. It happens, 
however, to be not only good busi- 
ness but good patriotism as well, 
and we hope to see much more of 
it in the days to come. 


Don’t Stop 


When someone stops advertising, 
Someone stops buying. 
When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling. 
When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making. 
When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning. 
When everyone stops earning, 
Everybody stops buying. 
Keep Gornc. 

J. J. Gersincer. 


Joins Dooley-Brennan Agency 

Paul G. Hobart, formerly in the 
advertising department_of the Stewart- 
Warner _— ometer Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and more recently publicity di- 
rector of the Service Motor Supply 
Company, has joined the Dooley-Bren- 
nan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Clarence W. Payne, who has been 
associated with the advertising depart- 
ments of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune and Enquirer for the past ten 
years, has opened an advertising service 
office in Cincinnati. 
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To Employers of Advertising 


and Sales Executives: 


The next time it becomes necessary to fill va- 
cancies in your organization where advertising 
or sales experience is required, consider the use of 
an advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK to secure 


the men you need. 


PRINTERS’ INK is read by thousands of ex- 

ecutives as well as by the “privates” in the army 
of advertising men, and if the position you have 
open offers opportunities for advancement, satisfac- 
tory salary, congenial work, etc., an advertisement 
in PRINTERS’ INK will bring responses from a 
type of men peculiarly fitted to fill your require- 
ments. 


NA 


Some of the prominent firms who have adver- 
tised recently in PRINTERS’ INK for adver- 
tising managers, salesmen, copy-writers, correspond- 
ents, etc., using full pages down to classified “‘liners”’ : 


HM 








AEOLIAN Co. 

U. S. CARTRIDGE. Co. 

CoLUMBIAN Rope Co. 

Unitep CEREAL MILLs, Ltp. 

BEAVER Boarp Cos. 

VacuuM Ol1L Co. 

Fow_er Simpson Co. 

Hyatt ROLLER BEARING Co. 

BARBER ASPHALT PAVING 
Co. 

Victor ‘TALKING MACHINE 
Co. 


Pratt & LAMBERT 

SeaLy Mattress Co. 

CaLKiIns & HOLDEN 

FRANK SEAMAN, INC. 

ToLepo ScALeE Co. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 

B. F. GoopricH Co. 

Jutrus Kayser & Co. 

FIRESTONE TiRE & RUBBER 
Co. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
Go, 


Page rate, $75; half page, $37.50; quarter page, 
$18.75. Classified, 40c per line—maximum 35 


lines. 


Final forms close Monday noon (classified 


10 A. M.) for issue published Thursday of same 


week, 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - New York City 
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ADVERTISING 
and 


SALES MANAGER 


The A. & S. Manager of 
a Company located in a 
small Southern town is 
slated for General Manager 
as soon as the proper man 
can be found to fill his 


shoes. 


This Company manufactures 
a proprietary medicine, mar- 
keted thru the trade—covers 
22 states—employs 20 sales- 
men—and spends $100,000 a 
year in advertising, includ- 
ing newspapers—copy and 
contracts direct. 
EXPERIENCE:—tThe ideal man 
would be one born on a farm 
—clerked in a general store— 
road job—reporter on a small 
paper—a thoro knowledge of 
advertising from checking to 
copy writing—age from 25 to 
40—and sufficient of a man 
to win the liking and respect 
of a hard bitten ‘sales force. 
ABILITY—This experience is 
but dust and ashes without the 
one essential—creative ability, 
initiative, the capacity to think 
along original lines. 
‘The Company is ten years 
young, sales now over the 
half million mark annually, 
showing an average increase 
of 25% each year for the 
past five years. 
The initial salary will be $3000 
a year. No references will be 
written until after a personal in- 
terview. This will be arranged 


provided your first letter con- 
tains data of sufficient interest. 


Address §. & A., Box 292, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








Postal Official Discusse; 
New Subscription 
Law 


Chicago Trade Press Hears M. |} 
O’Malley, of Chicago Post Of 
fice, Tell the Purpose of Lay 
Requiring Publishers to Receiv 
at Least Fifty Per Cent in Cas! 
on Subscriptions 


W HAT does the new posta 


law, requiring publishers t: 
realize fifty per cent in cash o1 


| every subscription, mean to trade 
paper publishers? 


To get th 
straight of the matter, M. ] 


| O'Malley, assistant superintenden 
| of mails, second-class division o 
| the Chicago post-office, was invited 
| to discuss the law and its purpos: 


at the regular monthly dinner 0} 


| the Chicago Trade Press Associa 
| tion last week. 


At the outset, Mr. O’Malley de 
clared that the law was a protec 
tion to publishers who had devoted 
years to building up circulation, 
against publishers who overnight 
spring up with circulation obtained 


| by premiums, clubbing combina 


tions or other devices in which the 


| publisher usually gives induce- 
| ments in excess of the subscrip 
| tion price. As an illustration of 


what the post-office is trying to 


| eliminate, a recent case coming to 


light in the Chicago post-office was 


| cited. The circulation of a certain 


publication was increasing beyond 
normal growth. Investigation by 


| postal authorities developed the 


fact that the publisher had enlisted 
a mail-order house as a subscrip 


| tion agent. Circulars sent out by 


the mail-order house offered a 
free subscription with every pur- 


| chase of over one dollar. In the 
| same circular requests were made 


for the name of ten other persons 


| likely to be interested in the pub- 


lication. On this plan the mail- 


| order concern completed a con- 


tract with the publisher for 100,000 
subscriptions, for which it re- 
ceived a bonus of seven and a half 
cents each. 

What the government proposed 
to do where a publisher received 
fifty per cent on a subscription, 
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et paid seventy-five per cent or | 
nore in obtaining it, was a ques- 
ion brought up by A. A. Gray, of 

ie Electrical Review and Western 

lectrician. It was presumed, for 
llustration, that in some cases a 
nail campaign for subscription 
night consist of expensive printed 
natter, folders and follow-up let- 
ers, and would cost more than the 
ifty per cent prescribed by the 
aw. To this Mr. O’Malley replied 
hat where a legitimate fifty per 
ent was received on each sub- 
cription the Government could 
make no attempt to regulate the 
publisher’s costs. 

Considerable interest was dis- 
layed when E. J. Baker, of the 
‘arm Implement News, raised the | 
question of what assurance pub- 
lishers had that the exacting sec- 
md-class regulations imposed 
upon publishers in the large cities 
would be observed by postmasters 
in-smaller towns. The impression 
seemed to be broadcast, according 
to Mr. Baker, that only in New 
York and Chicago are second-class 
regulations carried out to a fine 
point. Postmasters in the smaller 
towns, it was suid, have been cul- 
tivated to the disadvantage of pub- 
lishers in the larger cities. Mr. 
O’Malley didn’t know what action 
the post-office authorities had 
taken in this respect, but suggested 
that specific incidents be reported 
to the postal authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

W. J. Vanderslice, of the Post 
Office News Company, in discus- 
sing “How Trade Papers Can | 
Build Up News Stand Circula- 
tion,” pointed out that there are 
undeveloped opportunities for 
trade-paper publishers to increase 
their circulation through news- 
stands. 

Following Mr. Vanderslice’s dis- 
cussion, Mr. O’Malley asserted 
that trade-paper publishers do not 
sufficiently advertise their publica- 
tions. In the second-class division 
of the post-office, hundreds of in- | 
quiries are received asking about | 
trade papers in various fields. 


I. A. Lesher, formerly advertising 
manager of Home Life, Chicago has 
joined the Chicago office of Cone, Lor- | 
enzen & Woodman, special newspaper | 
representatives. | 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


S the American housewife 

doomed to buy her canned soup 
in a paraffined-paper box, her tal- 
cum powder in a cardboard holder 
and her coffee or tea in a paper 
bag? These possibilities are loom- 
ing up on the horizon as a result of 
the shortage of tin, discussed in an 
article in Printers’ INK of May 3. 
The Department of Commerce is 
calling on every patriotic Ameri- 
can manufacturer who can possi- 
bly do so to put his goods in con- 
tainers of other materials. In 
some cases, as in that of cigar 
manufacturers, it is reported that 
the answer has been that the cus- 
tomers simply will not accept their 
purchases in other than the accus- 
tomed containers; but it is fairly 
evident that if the situation gets 
much more serious, the Govern- 
ment is quite prepared to inter- 
fere, not by requesting co-opera- 
tion, but by giving orders. 

As the Schoolmaster sees it, the 
manufacturer who advertises his 
preduct is in a much better posi- 
tion to make the change in form 
of the container for his goods than 
his non-advertising competitor. 
Advertising is the most potent 
force for the creation of good will 
that ever existed. Why not utilize 
it in teaching the public that the 
new type of container is a war- 
time necessity, that it holds the 
same old goods, that it is just as 
efficient in actual use as the for- 
mer container was, and that the 
company in asking its patrons to 
put up with the temporary change 
in container is really inviting them 
to aid in supporting the Govern- 
ment’s war activities? 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
many manufacturers are showing 
undue timidity when they dread 
the effect upon their sales of any 
change in the form of package to 
which the public is accustomed. 
Far more difficult changes in the 
public’s buying habits have been 
accomplished before this by the 
use of publicity without entailing 
any loss. For example, readers 


of Printers’ INK will remember 
1 


the campaign with which the 
United States Rubber Company 
took over four nationally adver- 
tised, trade-marked lines of goods, 
and by a brilliant campaign grad- 
ually caused the individual trade- 
marks to fade out of the public 
,mind, supplanting them with the 
identity of the company as a 
whole. 

An efficient “link-up” of the two 
forms of containers might easily 
be made by showing them both in 
a single advertisement, with a 
caption: “This is the old form of 
container to which you are accus- 
tomed—temporarily discontinued 
because of the war. And this is 
the ‘War Time Package’ in which 
you will find our goods during the 
period of the war.” Copy of this 
sort, maintained consistently and 
pushed vigorously, would make the 
change back to the old container 
at the end of the war one without 
any great difficulty or loss. And 
there are, of course, many other 
ways of breaking the news to the 
public, which the Schoolmaster 
knows he may safely leave to his 
bright young copy-writing friends. 

* * 


It is interesting to notice how 
many advertisers nowadays are 
hastily disclaiming “the taint of 
the Teuton” in cases where their 
names have a distinctly German 
cast. Thus the German-Ameri- 
can Insurance Cumpany of New 
York is advertising that it is 
“neither a branch nor any part of 
any foreign institution. All of its 
assets are invested in America. 
Over 90 per cent of its stock is 
owned by American citizens, the 
balance, less than ten per cent, be- 
ing owned in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Japan and 
Switzerland. The directors are 
all American citizens, born in the 
United States. It is managed en- 
tirely by American citizens, and its 
business is wholly confined to the 
United States, its possessions, and 
Canada.” Which ought to be clear 
enough to suit the most captious 


patriot! The German-American 
0 
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rust and Savings Bank, of Los 
\ngeles, Calif., the Schoolmaster 
‘ears, has gone even further and 
hanged its name entirely. There 
vill probably be a whole crop of 
idvertisers disclaiming the hyphen 
is the war continues and feeling 
rows more intense. 

Among these will be many firms 
vhich have never advertised be- 
iore; and which, by their action 
in the present situation, will pay a 
ine unconscious tribute to the 
power of advertising. The sole 
purpose of advertising their Amer- 
icanism is to maintain the good- 
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will which they have engendered 
in the past; and if advertising can 
be used to preserve good-will al- 
ready established, and which is en- 
dangered by the war situation, 
why in the world should not new 
good-will be created and an un- 
shakable relation of friendliness 
be set up between the business and 
its customers by adopting adver- 
tising as a permanent policy? 

The Schoolmaster herewith pre- 
sents the arguments to his friends, 
the space salesmen, and trusts that 
they will take due advantage 
of it. 
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Promote Your Sales Thru Human Interest = 
WITH 


TRE 


URTESCOP 











NOW ASSISTING 10,000 SALESMEN 
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THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER 


e. | 
@eElectrical | He ~ — hod hy a i meagan << 
s ulation of a 
Experimenter electrical “periodical arinted 7 the Uniret 
| States a ‘abroad. 








It caters to young 
men and grown-ups with hobbies, who can 
afford to spend money. An ideal publica- 
tion for all electrical and mechanical ad- 
vertising as well as instruction. 





ELECTROCUTING 
THE ENEMY 
UNE 1917 


The May issue carried 8,861 lines of paid 
advertising. Over 300 papers and peri- 
odicals quoted from the columns of THE 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER last 
month. Send for circulation statement 
and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 

















WHY NOT? As our organization has 


the experience, the careful supervision, and can 
work out your plans with intelligent co-operation, 


why not try us out ?—Yes,—_WHY NOT? 


Mason Printing Corporation 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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CIMERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subseription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureaw of Circulations 

















CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders for high grade 


Process Color 
House Organs 


and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 88rd to 84th Sts., NEW YORK 











What’s in a name? 


MUCH 


Have unusually fitting name and slogan. 
Timely food staple—has good start. 
Needs quite a bit of money—and a little 
courage. 


(Agents—Keep off.) 


“IT” 


Box 291, care of Printers’ Ink 




















Wide) 


SE By 2 LGC 
POtA CVLE, (405 
and Cxpressdhifonls 


FOR 


I the deli of your mail and express ship- 
mea by ipewriiag the seme end addrese of the consignee 
on @ label bearing your business card. 


Send for full particulars and eatalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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There is no doubt that mam 
business men are seriously alarmec 
over the results of the “econom: 
wave” which the Government ha 
set on foot. The Schoolmaste 
has recently read an interestin; 
contribution to the debate on thi 
subject, made by the Packard Mo 
tor Car Company. “On Busines 
Certainty” is the the title of a litth 
“Three Minute Survey of Eco 
nomic Conditions” in which th 
Packard company expresses itsel 
very optimistically about the im 
mediate future. “Seven billion dol 
lars are being turned over to th 
Government for re-circulation 11 
all the channels of trade,” it says 
“The banks of the United State: 
contain more money than the sun 
of the moneys in the nationa! 
banks of Germany, Austria, Tur 
key, Russia, France, Italy, Japan 
and England—with a lot of the 
smaller ones thrown in for good 
measure. . The most cer 
tain thing in American life to-day 
is that every one of us is going 
to have more to do in the next 
twelve months than he ever has 
had mapped out for him in twic« 
twelve months.” 

The Packard company expresses 
its confidence that the income tax 
will not be large enough seriously 
to hamper the buying power of 
the community. And anyhow, it 
argues, it is not necessary that a 
man should receive all that he 
earns in order to be prosperous. 
The booklet rather naively quotes 
in support of this contention the 
example of the Mormons: “Every 
Mormon in good standing gives 
one-tenth of his income to thc 
church, year in and year out—an 
the prosperity of Mormon com 
munities is well known.” 

x * * 


In this connection, the follow 
ing Rogers-Peet advertisement o1 
the subject of moderation is well! 
worth quoting: 

“The Secretary of Agricultur: 
is being criticized for urging econ 
omy of food and dress. 

“Everybody—or almost every 
body—eats too much; so the doc 
tors say. But very few men, at 
least, are overdressed. The Secre 
tary himself will not put on regu 
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tion farmer’s garb of flannel 
lirt and cotton overalls, topped 
a fifty-cent straw hat; nor does 
expect the rest of us to don 
ir farming apparel except when 
orking our back-yard gardens. 
“The Honorable Secretary will 
mtinue to dress as becomes his 
ficial position and the rest of 
; must wear clothes suitable to 
ir different vocations, without 
dulging in fads or extravagance. 
‘oderation in all things, espe- 
ally in these war times, is the 
ord—but don’t overdo it.” 


*x* * * 


A Chicago department store has 
novel way of putting readers of 
s advertisements right about its 
rice terminology. It runs in an 
upper corner a miniature lexicon 
which it calls “Hillman’s Diction- 
ry of Comparative Price Terms 
Published for the benefit of our 
buying public.” 
Three phrases are listed for 
definition, being “Formerly sold 
at,” “Special” and “Value.” The 
first, aS an instance, runs thus: 
Formerly Sold at—means that 
the article has been reduced from 
ur Own original price. As—for- 
merly sold at $25, now $18.75.” 
Thus it orientates the public in 
relation to its position in bargain 
phraseology. 


The Moline Plow Company, of Mo- 
ne, Ill., has appointed the Wade Ad- 
ertising Agency, of Chicago, to handle 
the advertising of its tractors. 


kKeeshen. 


ADVCRTIVING CO. 
OLDEST AND LARGEST ORGAN: 
IZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Okiahoma 


EPAGES 


IT TODAY 








TUBES 


& MENDO 1O¢ 
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I Build Business 


I manage sales; manage advertising; dig deep; 
improve; create ideas and merchandi 
plans; get results. Have handled or super- 
vised some of the largest campaigns. Part 
of my time available. I go anywhere within 
a night’s ride of New York. 


Clinton E. Woods 
Visiting Sales and Advertising Manager 
400 Convent Avenue, New York 








Could you use Halftones pre- 
pared to print well on un- 
coated stock? 
Yes? Send for our “Ruffstok” circular 
Established 1589 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
IN ONE OR MORE COLORS , 
Opposite Old Independence Hall 
PHILADELPHIA 











Stereotype Service Now 


THE COCONINO SUN 
FLAGSTAFF ARIZONA 


has just installed a stereotype plant and 
advertisers may now forward mats in 
place of electros if they so desire. If 
you wish to reach the hundreds of live- 
stock men in Arizona you must use the 
Coconino Sun, official stock paper. 
Largest weekly circulation in Arizona. 
Sample copy sent on request to 


WM. WEBB, Advertising Manager 





L'VAN BENSCOTEN 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


18 :WEST‘36-ST 
PHONE. GREELEY- 4268 











German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think of the quantity of goods consumed 
by the 133,000 or more German families 
that you reach by advertising with us. Rate, 
35c. flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


‘ LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 


than two dollars. Cash must 


Monday preceding date of Issue. 








“Printers’ Ink’ cost 
for each insertion. No order for one time 


accompany order. 


forty cents a line 


insertion accepted for less 
Forms close 10 a. m. 














HELP WANTED 





Wanted: A first-class artist who can 
design and invent collapsible window 
and counter cardboard displays. Must 
be thoroughly experienced. Box 474, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
SALES & AD. MGR. 


See ad on page 118 








ARTIST—and lay-out man experienced 
in direct-mail advertising field wanted by 
live lowa Engraving House. Must be 
good figure man. Give full details first 
letter. Samples will be returned. Box 
462, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Man thoroughly familiar 
with the Hollerith Card System and its 
application. In replying give full de 
tails as to education, experience, age, 
etc. Box 460, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted in Chicago, a well-known busi 
ness getter or firm of good reputation to 
represent an excellent list of religious 
publications. Write terms, experience 
and full details. Box 461, care P. 1 











COMMERCIAL ARTIST—An excellent 
opportunity for a first-class commercial 
artist. Man with advertising agency ex- 
perience preferred. Write sending 
samples of work to Southwestern Ad- 
vertising Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Your Opportunity 


Energetic young man with knowledge 
of direct-by-mail advertising has excep- 
tional future representing growing ad- 
vertising agency. He need only get the 
initial go-ahead and we will close his 
business for him if he prefers. Good 
leads. Te will start on commission, 
but not for long if he shows any prom 
ise. Box 468, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
by leading magazine in its field, 
A-1 solicitor for New York City 
and vicinity. Must be producer. 
Commission and drawing ac- 
count. Opportunity, Box 478, 
care Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Clerk 


Unusual! opportunity 
for progressive young 
man, with big Detroit 
automobile factory, at 
dealer-advertising desk. 
State particulars and 
give references. 


Box 479, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIETY MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
Established weekly; residence center 
of 150,000 pop.; illness of owner reason 
= selling. Box 473, care Printers’ 
nk 








High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


| ¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 


PANELLED & PILLARED BOARDS LISTED.GUARANTEED 
ABORESS UNION TRUST BLOG. PROVIDENCE RI 








Standish-Barnes Co 
Are You Posted About 


CANADA 


Up-to-date marketing data, rates, etc., 
all important mediums—obtainable as 
you need it only in LYDIATT’S 
BOOK. Advertisers’ complete guide to 
the Canadian market. ee ce of 
any agency. 350 p., ostpaid. 
W. A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Si, Foreate. 
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)RE BUSINESS. Newspaper Man- 
ers. We prepare Scrap Books of 
ppings—all lines retail business. Hun- 
eds df selling suggestions—ideas. 
erchants appreciate mere. Solici- 
‘-s get more business. BOYD SYS- 
(EM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


' ’ CK COPIES; Sets or Single. 
PRINTERS’ 2°5 RACE COPIES; se Soo 
Bought, Sold. See U 
) Adv. Agency rece, 450-dth Ave. N.Y. 


$1 PLACES YOUR RATE CARD in EVERY N.Y.C. 
ADV. AGENCY. S & M Inc. 450—4th Ave., N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Advertising Prospects. 
itest edition Standard Register of Na- 
mal Advertising, giving classified lists 
advertisers in every line of business, 
lvertising managers, agencies, etc.. 








ith latest supplements and geographical 
Regular price $25.00; for $15.00, 
check gets it. , 
Minneapolis, 


ndex. 
ystpaid. First 
(hapman, 16 No. 
\linn. 


4th St., 





POSITIONS WANTED 


y. M. C, A. Educational Director for- 
erly an adman, desires job as Adv. 
\lanager or assistant with mfr., news- 
aper or financial house. Box 467, 
ire Printers’ Ink. 
The Young Man You've Been Looking For 
(me who possesses so many different 
ualifications as to enable him to be a 
valuable assistant to advertising man- 
ver or agency executive. Box 472, 
are Printers’ Ink. 


Just Budding—A Copy Writer 
College graduate with sound theoretical 
tr aining in writing copy plus 6 months’ 
experience as art solicitor, idea man. 
Opportunity the thing. Salary sec- 
ondary. Box 471, care Printers’ Ink. — 


ARTIST, SALESMAN, MANAGER 
'wenty years’ valuable engraving house 
experience, producing and selling oe! 
atalogues, etc. Desire to connect wit 
concern where knowledge gained would 
ring results. Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 


COPY MAN: 

\GENCY. _MUST 

fECHNICAL AND TRADE PAPER 
EXPERIENCE. ADDRESS BOX 
163, CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Good Advertising Man 


For a Manufacturer 


lle knows printing, having seen ten 
ears’ service in general printing and 
ilvertising. He has a thorough grasp 
mn the retailers’ and consumers’ points 
f view, having been a successful de- 
partment store advertising and sales 
manager for eight years. He has spe- 
cial ability in general publicity, house 
rgan publishing, etc., having been a 
staff man and editor of leading trade 
He will. be available be 
Box 470, care Printers’ 




















publications. 
tore June Ist. 
Ink, 


INK 125 


Does some adv. manager need a good 
assistant? I can produce the goods. 
Had various adv. and publicity experi- 
ence. Salary $30. Box 477, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





A young man whose successful road 
career, sales letters and advertising copy 
has made him sales and advertising 
manager of his present concern would 
like to turn his evenings to advantage 
to broaden and diversify his ability. To 
an agency, preferably, this makes avail- 
able the services of a high class man at 
a nominal cost. Box 465, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales Manager. 
Age, 36. Clear successful record. 
Now employed. Will consider 
change. Middle West preferred. 
If your proposition offers a future 
to a merchandiser who can,link up 
your publicity with real sales send 
for details. Box 464, care P. 1. 








FASHION ARTIST—WITH PRAC 
TICAL EXPERIENCE IN _ CATA- 
LOGUE FASHIONS—OFFERS HIS 
ability to mail order house or fashion 
studio—capable of directing art work 
Have a good —, knowledge of 
wash, — pen and ink for news 
papers, etc. ained ability in N. Y 
City. I desire a change, and am after 
position with a future. Box 469, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE, PRACTICAL COPY AND 
SERVICE MAN, released by sudden 
discontinuance of present firm, seeks 
immediate engagement with agency or 
as advertising manager or assistant to 
manager. Seven years’ experience 
mostly in service departments of agen- 
cies. Especially competent man, with 
clean record. Well grounded in _ his 
work. Must connect immediately. Last 
position, $2,000. Age, 35. Excellent 
samples to show. Box 459, care P. I. 


CAPABLE YOUNG EXECUTIVE 
who is trained to shoulder responsibil- 
ity, who combines initiative with sound 
business judgment and executive ability, 
who writes forceful, result-getting let- 
ters, booklets and advertising copy, who 
has had successful road and office sales 
experience, is available after June_1 
owing to unusual circumstances. His 
services will pay you good dividends. 
32, married, college graduate. Box 466, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Young man, thirty-one years of age 
single, ambitious, with managerial and 
executive ability desires a live position 
with a real future. Twelve years’ prac- 
tical office work, manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail merchandise lines. Four 
years present connection with an old- 
established corporation, rated H. Aa., as 
an assistant to the treasurer. Experi- 
enced assistant office and credit man- 
ager, collection, adjustment and detail 
correspondent, cashier and paymaster. 
A-1 references and bond furnished. Box 
475, care Printers’ Ink. 
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AVID W. HOWE, who for the past 
two years has been an efficient mem- 
ber of the Advertising Department of 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, is among the hun- 
dreds of highly capable young men who have 
donned the khaki and gone to Plattsburg 
as members of the Officers’ Reserve. Mr. 
Howe is a young man of sterling character, 
sincerity of purpose—just the type of man 
sure to make a good soldier. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Vermont. Mr. 
Howe’s successor is Edmund D. Sickles, a 
graduate of Cornell University, who has 
had advertising experience with the George 
Batten Company and the Simplex Motor 
Company. Mr. Howe’s many friends in the 
advertising world in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and the South, will wish 
him the very best of good luck. 
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CARROLL B. MERRITT, 
Advertising Manager. 
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PATRIOTISM IN 
BUSINESS 


Let every patriotic business man press sanely 
and resolutely forward. 


Let him continue along normal lines that 
the vast machinery of American industry be 
not impaired. 


If the American people are to remain pros- 
perous and progressive and strong, they must 
continue to manufacture and buy and sell as 
they did before war was declared. 


The men who control the advertising of the 
nation can do much to counteract the “‘hys- 
terical economies”’ against which the council 
of national defense has issued warning. 


The Dhicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : - 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





